SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


‘olume XXIV 


THE SCIENTIFIC APPROACH TO 
THE PROBLEMS OF EDUCA- 
TIONAL ADMINISTRA- 
TION? 


Ir is not possible to discover when for the 
first time in the history of human experi- 
ence an administrator attacked his problem 
scient fically. It is easy, however, to place 
with certainty the time at which our uni- 
versities began to make provision for the 
training of men in the field of educational 
administration. It is also relatively simple 
to trace the beginnings of the development 
of scientific method as applied to the prob- 
Not 


until the closing years of the last century 


lems of educational administration. 
were university courses in this field offered. 
It is not without significance that in the 
Johns Hopkins University the original ap 


pointment of the present head of the de- 


partment of education and college for 
teachers was to a chair of philosophy and 
The title was an indication of 


then 


education. 
the hesitancy of a great scientist, 
president, to acknowledge the possibility 
of the application of scientific method to 
the problems of education. 

Scientific work in education had its 
initial impulse and was developed out of 


The 


establishment of a psychological laboratory 


work done in the other social sciences. 


in the Johns Hopkins University under the 
direction of G. Stanley Hall marked an 
important transition in the development of 
this science and laid the foundation for 
scientific inquiry in the whole field of edu- 

1An address delivered on the occasion of the 
fiftieth anniversary celebration of the Johns Hop- 
kins University before the Conference of the De 
partment of Education and the College for Teach 


ers, October 22, 1926. 


on, 
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The 


methods to psychology by J 


eation apple 
tell furnished the foundation upo 
Edward L 


fected this method in its app! 


Thorndike aeveiopneqd 


whole range of educationa 


like manner, scientific worl 


of economics. history and SOCIO! 


made their contribution to the devel 
of methods applicable to the field 
cational administration 


; ft 


Progress in the administration of edue 


tion was made by those working in this 


field by the process of trial and suecess and 
by virtue of good judgment based upon 
such data as were available long before any 
organized body of scientific knowledge had 
But the characteristic 
] 


the work of the administrator even as lit 


been developed 


as fifty years ago was the degree in whi 

his decisions were determined by tradition 
or by theoretical considerations which have 
been proved fallacious. One is impressed 
as he reads the history of the early period 


took 


} 


with the diseussions which place 


among those responsible for the adminis 


tration of education in which each sup 
ported his contention, not with facts which 
established scientifically the point of view 
presented, but rather by the presentation 
of certain hypotheses and the working out 
of certain conclusions without the 

of verifying either the foundation up: 
which the reasoning was undertaken or the 
various steps in the process. One can ever 
find 


one period to another though in each sue 


certain procedures advocated from 
cessive trial a failure was clearly indicated 
It is not 


professional administrators any longer to 


necessary among a group of 


argue the case for scientific procedure in 
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solution of administrative problems. 
still seems necessary, however, to call 
the attention of scientifie workers in other 
fields, and of laymen, to the axiom: that 
one may be just as scientifie in his study 
he problems of educational administra- 
tion as is the worker in engineering, in 
banking or finance, or in medicine. Just 
as scientific work in engineering is depen- 
dent upon mathematics, physics and chem- 
istry, Just as the problems of banking may 
be attacked scientifieally upon a basis fur- 
nished by mathematies and economies, just 
as certainly as scientific work in medicine 
is dependent upon the sciences of physics, 
chemistry and biology, just so scientific 
work in edueation is based upon mathe- 
matics and its application in statistics, eco- 
nomics, psychology and biology. As has 
been the case in these other fields so in the 
development of scientific work in eduea- 
tional administration new techniques have 
been derived. 

The scientific approach to the problems 
of educational administration is helping 
us to discover in the light of those pur- 
poses or objectives commonly acknowledged 
the most efficient procedures in the or- 
ganization, administration, supervision and 
financing of the program of educational 
service. The scientific worker in this field 
is not primarily concerned with the de- 
termination of the objectives of education, 
but rather with the ways and means of 
certainly realizing them. The efficient ad- 
ministrator may well be a_ philosopher. 
Certainly he must have his philosophy of 
education. But in his work as an adminis- 
trator he must spend his energy on the 
development of curricula and of courses 
of study, on the securing of a staff com- 
petent to teach in the various fields in- 
eluded, in organizing students in groups 
for instruction, in providing necessary 
facilities in buildings and equipments, and 
in financing the program undertaken. If 
he is scientifically minded, he employs the 


methods common to all fields of s 
inquiry. He arrives at the solution 
problems through reflective thinking 
may be assisted in this process 
niques more or less elaborate. He 1 
it possible so to command the sit 

to undertake experiments and to 


earefully the results which follow 


in procedure. In any case he f 
his hypotheses, he assembles nor 
data, he reaches conclusions based uy 
evidence that he has found, 
nothing solely upon the sanction of 
tion or current practice. He test 
sults obtained in order to det 
whether they are consistent with a 
facts related to the procedure or pr 
under investigation. He favors ol 
measures and is satisfied with nothing 
than competent evidence. 

So much for a general statement « 
case. It may be worth while to supp 


ras 
ae | 


contentions made above by specifi 
ence to work already accomplished 
scientific work in the field of edue 
administration has already modifie 
practice in the direction of gre 
ciency, it may certainly be assert: 
the scientific approach to the pro 
administration has been establish: 
may help us to examine the field by 
posing its major divisions. The s 
worker in educational administr 

he is to help us solve the problems 
which we are confronted, must instit 
inquiries concerning: (1) the govern 


tal control and arrangements for interpret 


ing the desires of the community for « 
sation, involving the organization of p 
education in relation to national, state 
local governments; (2) the financing 
the educational program; (3) the regis 
tion of those subject to compulsory ed 
tion and the securing of their regular 
tendance in school; (4) the organiz 
of schools and of classes with referer 
the differences which exist among } 
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gence, in physical condition and  edueation in the several states.’ 
nal outlook; (5) the development failed to realize our idea 
ila and of courses of study which educational opportunity ‘re still permit, 
unt of individual differences and and in many cases require certain com 
‘ial objectives which the school is munities to burden themselves much more 
d to secure; (6) the training, as- heavily than others in support of public 
supervision, remuneration and education. We have permitted units of 
f the staff employed in the schools; administration so small as to preclude the 
cooperation of schools with other possibility of efficient management 
gencies; (8) the provision of build- is dependent upon the utilization of a hij 
equipment suitable for the most grade professional service. We have per 
development of the program of mitted persons to engage in teaching who 
on to be conducted in them; (9) the have little or no qualification for this most 
of business affairs; (10) the re- important ealling. We have required the 
to the public with respect to the teaching of that which is relatively unim 
rendered. portant and in some cases denied the right 
not be possible in this brief pres- to teach that which was of greater impor 
n of secientifie work in the field of tance. Such are the findings of scientific 
tional administration to do more than Workers who have concerned themselves 
er to a few of the researches which With the problems of state administration 
een undertaken and to indicate some 2 Ayres, Leonard P. 
conclusions established. It is mani- State School Systems.’ 
impossible to present the methods ot Russell Sage Foundatii 
ved by those who have conducted ae _— . 
' : Commission of the Gener 
nquiries The writer may be eriti- ‘*Publie Edueation in Indiana.’’ Rey 
for having omitted investigations Indiana Education Survey Commission 
Edueation Board, New York Cit) 
Flexner, Abraham, and Bachma 
‘*Publie Education in Maryland.’’ 
him an annotated bibliography cov- cation Board, New York Cit) 


ore important than those which he 


ns. Let it suffice to say that he had 


the published reports of such in- Coffman, Lotus D., Director 
s during the period of the past thirty Survey. Illinois , 
1917. 377 pp. 
Jones, Herbert C.. Chair 
‘ally the field, one or more illustra-  gyeeial Legislative Commit 


In order to cover somewhat sys- 


I scientifie work will be riven under Senate Concurrent Resolutic 

f the eategories listed above. Forty-third Session of the 

fornia. Sacramento, Calif. 

Mort, Paul R. ‘‘ The 

Governmental control and the ar-  ¢iona) Need’? Bureau 

ments for interpreting the desires of College, Columbia Univ 

1924. 84 pp. 

Scientifie inquiry in this field has taken een seg m, on = Same. em 
, . . Financing of Education in the State of New 


mmunity for education. 


rm of state and city school surveys. York.’’ Edueational Finance Inquiry. Maemil 
lan Company, New York City. 1923 
Works, George A., Chairman. ‘‘ Rur 
Survey of New York State.’’ Volum: 
nesses In Our present arrangements Joint Committee on Rural Schools. It! 


font 
| 


s assembled and the comparative 


s instituted indicate clearly certain 


the organization and administration of 1922. 272 pp. 
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manner, investigations concern boards of education that er 
the administration of city school sys- control of the financing of ed 
tems have revealed our shortcomings and To the extent ot determining 


‘learly the direction in which an _ Jeyjed. are not extravagant. 1 


fficiene — > eankde : ° 
in efficiency may be confidently impose a heavier burden upor 


as been established at ee ‘ 
It has been established tha than do similar bodies made 1 
Ayres, Leonard P., et al. ‘*‘The Cleveland the general municipal rover! 


” 


ol Survey. The Survey Committee of The distinetion between the part 
‘eveland Foundation, Cleveland, Ohio. Russell 
. New York. 1917. 25 Volumes. . 

S., Bobbitt, John F., et al. tion and the professional ex 


by the lay member of the boa: 


Grand Rapids, Michigan.’’ been clearly drawn and the 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 916. > . . 

n, Grand Rapids, Mich. 1916. hoard of education which may 

‘‘San Antonio School Sys designated as having to do 
o School Board, San Antonio, termination of policy have been « 
57 pp. ferentiated from those of the adn 
vy, Ellwood P., Van Sickle, James H., 
et al. ‘‘Report of the Survey of the Public nae me a 
School System of Salt Lake City, Utah.’’ Board policies determined. rhe failure 
Education, Salt Lake City, Utah. 1915. 324 tem of standing committees to 


which have to do with the exec 


of 
pp. best judgment of those who are « 
Frasier, George ’. **The Control of City serve the people on boards of edu 
School Finances.’’ uce Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Judd, Charles , and Morrison, Henry C. 
Schools.’’ St. and making possible a higher degre¢ 


been established. Certain other i 
are contributing to a better underst 


**Survey of the St. Louis Public 
Louis, Missouri. 1916. 7 Volumes. ciency in the administration of s 
McGaughy, James R. ‘‘The Fiseal Administra through differentiating between 
tion of City School Systems.’’ Educational Fi- . . . 
. Megs _etaage omg staff organization and functions in 
nance Inquiry. Macmillan Company, New York : ‘ : 
City. 1924. 95 pp. istration. And so one might contir 
Morrison, J. Cayee. ‘‘The Legal Status of the 
City School Superintendent.’’ Warwick and approach to these general problems 
York, Ine., Baltimore, Md. 1922. 162 pp. ministration has contributed to an 
Olsen, Hans C. ‘‘The Work of Boards of Edu 
eation and how it should be done.’’ Bureau of Strayer, George D., Engelhardt, N. | 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- ‘*Report of the Survey of Certain Asp 


multiply the cases in which the s 


sity, New York City. 1926. 170 pp. Public School System of Provider 

Strayer, George D., Engelhardt, N. L., et al. Island. 1923-1924.’’ Division of F 
‘*Report of the Survey of the Public School Sys Institute of Educational Research, T: 
> Division of Field lege, Columbia University, New York 


( 


tem of Atlanta, Georgia.’ 
Studies, Institute of Educational Research, Teach- ford Press, City Printers. 1924, 222 ] 

Strayer, George D., Engelhardt, N 
‘*Report of the Survey of Certain Asp: 


Strayer, George D., Engelhardt, N. L., et al. Publie School System of Springfield, 


‘*Baltimore School Survey, 1920-1921.’’ Board setts.’’ 1923-1924. Division of F 
Company, Institute of Educational Research, T‘ 


ers College, Columbia University, New York City. 


1922. 2 Volumes. 


of School Commissioners. Albrecht 
Md. 1921. 3 Volumes. lege, Columbia University, New York 


Printers, Baltimore, 
D., Engelhardt, N. L., et al. Springfield Printing and Binding Compa! 


Strayer, George 
“Report of the Survey of the Schools of Port 171 pp. 
Arthur, Texas.’’ Division of Field Studies, In- Theisen, William W. ‘‘The Cit) 


stitute of Educational Research, Teachers College, dent and the Board of Education.’’ 


Columbia University, New York City. 1926. Publications, Teachers College, Co 


333 pp. sity, New York City. 1917. 137 
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ency of the administration of Maryland and in 
which has distribute: 
burden of support for e 
financing of the educational out the state has been 
’ basis of scientific inquiry 


, 


es in this field have become in of those who believe that the feder 


important with the refinement ernment should ace: pt no respons! 
thods employed in this type of in- the support of education has at leas 
n. The earlier studies having to called in question by the establishment of 
init costs in relation to each other the facts that the percentage of the popu 
expenditures for education as re lation that may normally be expected to 


ther governmental costs have been in attendance upon schools is in one st 
and developed in most significant almost double that of another and that 
during the past five years.* In wealth per pupil of school age is eight times 
as great in one state as in another. Other 
Ellwood P. ‘‘Sechool Funds and 


oe : a inquiries have made clear that variations 
tionment. Bureau of Publications, : iu s have made clear that aienre 


ge, Columbia University, New York In cost are not primarily due to variation 
pp. in curricula offerings 
tham, and Bachman, Frank P. 
ition in Maryland.’’ General Edu 3) The reaistration of ¢ sub ject 
New York City. 1916. 176 pp. 
Henry C. ‘‘The Financing of Pub 


he State of Illinois.’’ Educational 


? , , 
compulsory education and Tire Securing 


their reqular attendance in school 
Maemillan Co. 1924. 162 pp. Inquiries in this field have revealed 
**State Support for Publie Jack of significance of the annual census 
ol Administration Series, 
N. L. Engelhardt. sureau 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni “pe 
ew York City. 1926. 104 pp. provision of sufficient staff to make 


school children and hi: 


. : 
ive emphasized 


importance of the continuing census 


York State. ‘‘ Message from the Governor sible the investigation of illegwal absences « 


~ 


Financing Edueation in Cities with Re the day of their 
Special Commission appointed to study 
t.’’ J. B. Lyon Company, Printers. York.’’ 
°6. 146 pp. lan Ce mp 
**State Aid for the Publi Swift, 
Special Joint Committee on Taxation hools.’’ 
hment of the Legislature of the State 1922, No. 4 


Lyon Company, Printers. Washington, D 


84 pp. Swift, Fletcher 
‘*The Abil tv of the States **Publie Sehor 


onal Edueation As 


SS pp. 
Gordon G. ‘ » Responsibility 
of Edueation in 
ibliea llege, Columbia 
» New York City. 1925. 56 pp. 
D. ** City ool Expendi 
Publieations, Teachers Col 


University, New York City. 1906. 


ons eachers C 
‘ i 


- 


, George D., and Haig, Robert M. ‘The 
of Education in the State of New 
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found essential to the adequate entorce- 
ment of the compulsory education law. 
The type of record to be kept and the pro- 
cedures to be followed by an attendance 
service that seeks to be efficient have been 

orked out. The necessity for cooperation 
between the courts and the attendance de- 
partment and between other social agencies 
and those concerned with school attendance 


has been established. 


(4 The organization of schools and of 


re fe rence to the diffe rences 
which exist among pupils in intellige nce, in 
physical condition and in vocational out- 
lool 
As a result of scientific inquiry we know 
that it is impossible to make any uniform 
requirement of children assembled in a 
class upon the basis of the geographical 
area from which they come and the age 
group to which they belong. It is because 
of the studies in retardation and elimina- 
tion and because of the results secured in 
the measurement of the intelligence of 


children and of their achievement in school 


Bermejo, F. V. ‘The School Attendance Ser 
vice in American Cities.’’ George Banta Publish- 

g Company. 1923 

Davis, John W. ‘‘First Annual Report of the 
Director of Attendance.’’ New York City Board 
of Edueation. 1916. 

Emmons, Frederick E. ‘‘City School Attend- 
ance Service.’’ Bureau of Publications, Teachers 

Columbia University, New York City. 
173 pp. 
gn, Forest C. ‘*‘Compulsory School Attend 
ee and Child Labor.’’ Athens Press, Lowa City, 
Ia. 1921. 263 pp. 

Haney, John D. ‘Registration of City School 
Children.’’ Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col 
lege, Columbia University, New York City. 1910. 
155 pp. 

Hanson, Whittier L. ‘‘The Costs of Compul 
sory Attendance Service in the State of New 
York.’’ gureau of Publications, Teachers Col 
lege, Columbia University, New York City. 1924. 
122 pp. 

Reavis, George H. ‘‘ Factors Controlling At- 
tendance in Rural Schools.’’ Bureau of Publi- 
eations, Teachers College, Columbia University, 


New York City. 1920. 69 pp. 


subjects that we now recogniz 
sity of providing classes for tl 
least able, the great advantage 
ing those with exceptional inte] 
the probable good to all concert 
fication in groups in which th 
in intelligence and in achieveme: 
duced to a minimum.® The bi 
scientific inquiry in the field of 
guidance and the experimental 
ried on by those school systems w! 
approached the problem of the 
ment of the junior high school 
tific basis promise results whic] 
tribute largely to individual wi 


happiness as well as to social effi 


6 Ayres, Leonard P. 
Publie Schools.’’ The Survey 
Cleveland Foundation, Cleveland, O 
Baldwin, sird T. ‘*Physieal ¢ 
School Progress.’’ U. S. 
Bulletin, 1914, No. 10, Whole 
ington, D. C. 215 pp. 
Courtis, Stuart A. ‘Why Cl 


Courtis Standard Tests, Detroit, M 


271 pp. 

Heck, Arch O. ‘‘A Study of 
Records.’’ Ohio State University Bur 
cation Monographs, Columbus, O. 1 

Moehlman, Arthur B. ‘‘Child 
Courtis Standard Tests, Detroit, 
205 pp. 

Stevenson, Paul R. ‘‘Smaller 
Larger.’’ Journal of Educational R 
graphs, edited by B. R. Bucking 
School Publishing Company, Blo 
1923. 127 pp. . 

Strayer, George D., Engelhardt, N 
**Report of the Public School System’’ 
Ga. Division of Field Studies, Instit 
cational Research, Teachers College, ( 
versity, New York City. 1922. 255 


‘ 


-Strayer, George D., Engelhardt, 
‘*Report of the Survey of the Sel 
Arthur, Texas.’’ Division of Field 
stitute of Educational Research, Tea 
Columbia University, New York | 
333 pp. 

Van Sickle, James H., Witmer, Light: 
Ayres, Leonard P. ‘‘Provision for | 
Children in Publie Schools.’’ U. 8S. B 
Education Bulletin, 1911, No. 14, WI 
Washington, D. C. 92 pp. 
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tablished scientifically the necessity (5 The deve lopme nt r } yr? ula and 
of broadening and finding’ of courses of studu which ta account of 
ses during the junior high school in’ individual differences a 
that later education may be pursued ectives which the sch 
the individual and to so-_ realize. 
as even been discovered that Inquiries concerning the curricula on all 
» who go to college ‘‘the factors levels are resulting in reorganization of ma- 
‘ate . . . are not superiority in terials, the unifying of courses once sepa 
lligence, nor in scholastic achievement rated, the rearrangement of time schedules 
ch school, and probably these have not and the more certain achievement of the 


+ 8 


he dominating factors of selection in objectives which we commonly accept 


decades if they ever were, thoug - 

ecades : ie 2 , _ hough 8 Bobbitt, Franklin ** How to make ¢ 
Is no objective evidence to support lum. ”? Houghton Mifflin C 

s latter statement.’’* Such inquiry es- City. 1924. 

lishes the necessity of providing educa- Bruner, Herbert B 

at Work.’’ Bureau 

College, Columbia University 

: ; 1925. 111 pp. 

se institutions. or else a process of pre- Charters. W. W 66Curs 


n bevond the hich school level which wil] 
as do the abilities of those who enter 


I the sueeess of students in advance Maemillan Company, New York City. 
eir registration and the acceptance of pp. 

Connersville Publie Schools. ‘‘C 
in Mathematics for the Elementary 


nersville, Ind.’’ Second Edition, 


those of superior ability. In like man- 
we have learned to adapt our educa- 


y ] “(ne } : , ; ; « : > " 
jal régime to the limitations of those Counta, George 8. “‘The 


are physically handicapped. Classes  Currieulum.’’ Supplementary 
the anemic and tubercular and those graphs University of Chicago, 
‘ving poor eyesight and for eripples are 16° PP. 
rganized and conducted on the basis of Fiandera, seme & 
: p : the Elementary Curriculu 
scientific inquiry in such manner as to CON-  pations Teachers Caitene, Gileaite Ui 
ite to the wellbeing of these groups. New York City. 1925, 242 pp. 
Glass, James M. ‘‘Curriculum Pract 
Walter Van D., and Freyd, Max. Junior High School and Grades 5 and 6.’? Sup 


in Employment Psychology.’’ A. . ' ' 
pre. : "Be plementary Educational Monographs University 


: of Chicago, Chicago, Til 1924, 18] pp. 
itts, Charles H. Fundamentals of Voea- National Society for the Study of Education 


‘o., Chicago, Ill. 1926. 325 pp. 


Psychology. ’’ Maemillan Co., New York.  pwentieth Yearbook, Part I, Second Report of 
ore PP: the Society’s Committee on ‘‘New Materials 
ggerty, M. E., Boardman, C. W., and John- Instruction.’’? Public School 
J. B. ~ Commmittes on Cooperation at the pany, Bloomington, Ill. 1921. 
rsity of Minnesota.’’ Supplement to ‘‘ The National Society for the Stud) duc 
onal Reeord,’’ July, 1926. American Twenty-fifth Yearbook, Part II. ‘‘Extra Curri 
on Edueation, Washington, D. C. lar Activities.’’ Publie School Publishing 


} 


Harry D. ‘‘The Psychology of Voca- pany, Bloomington, Ill. 1926. 2 


Adjustment.’’ J, B. Lippincott Co., Phila National Education Associatio 


d 
, Pa. 1925. 373 pp. Pace with the Advancing Curriculu 
1.8 Department of Labor. ‘‘ Vocational Gui Bulletin of the National Education 
ind Junior Placement.’’ U.S. Department Vol. III, Nos. 4 and 5, September 
ibor. Children’s Bureau Publication No. 1925. 199 pp. 
Employment Service Publication A. Wash- Rochester, New York. ‘‘ The 
Government Printing Office. 1925. 440 Schools of Rochester’’ (N. Y 
eation, Rochester, N. Y. 1923. 
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Not only in research bureaus and universi- 
ties, but in many cities groups are at work 
in this field of inquiry and results are being 
achieved which will modify our school pro- 
cedure in many particulars. To know the 
use that adults make of arithmetic or of 
science or of the social studies is certainly 
one important factor in the determination 
of the curriculum to be offered during the 
period of systematie edueation. Scientific 
inquiry in this field promises large returns 
in developing individuals who will be bet- 
ter able to accept their obligation to work 


for the common good. 


(6) The training, assignment, supervi- 
sion, remuneration and tenure of the staff 
employed in the schools. 

Inquiries concerning the training of 
teachers have contributed in large measure 
to the reorganization of normal schools and 
teachers colleges during the past few years. 
Those who are in the best position to judge 
of the results tell us that these investiga- 
tions, together with the reorganizations in 
eurricula and methods of work which have 
followed, are sending in to the school sys- 
tem better qualified teachers. We know, as 
a result of scientific inquiries, concerning 
the qualities which contribute to suecess in 
teaching. We have available measures of 
the reliability of the marks which they vive 
to their pupils. We have scientifically de- 
rived salary schedules. We know under 


Rugg, Harold O., and Hockett, John. ‘‘Objec 
tive Studies in Map Loeation.’’ Social ‘Science 
Monograph Lincoln School of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. 1925. 
132 pp. 

Rugg, Harold O., et al. ‘Social Studies in the 


Elementary and Secondary School Field.’’ Twen- 


ty-second Yearbook of: the National Society for 


the Study of Education. Public School Publish- 


ing Company, Bloomington, Ill. 1923. 
Stratemeyer, Florence B., and Bruner, Herbert 
B. ‘*‘Rating Elementary School Course of 
Study.’’ Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col 
lege, Columbia University, New York City. 1926. 


193 pp. 


what conditio 


‘Vou. XX 
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ns a pension systen 


expected to remain financially sour 


implications a 
teachers have 


been found t 


nd desirability of 


been established. 


te! 


hat the sex of hig] 


teachers has no relationship to th 


tence of boys and girls in these sc} 


® Coffman, Lo 


tus D. ‘*The Social 
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New York City. 


rs College, Columbia U 
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1919.’’ National Education Associat 
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The cooperation of with 


schools 
al agencies. 
estab- 


field have 


the importance of cooperation be- 


st eations in this 


the schools and those other social 
es which eontribute to the wellbeing 
Medical and surgical clinies 

ntribute to the establishment of 
lth and the physical examination 
lren which discovers defects or in- 
nt disease are commonly acknowledged 
ntial in our program of education. 
rk of the visiting teacher who brings 
school the story of the other part of 
hild’s life and who earries into the 
e point of view of the school has 


n established.?® 


Investigations are being 

on which seek to discover the sig- 
ince of formal moral or religious edu- 
n and the methods which can best be 
ved to bring about cooperation be- 
n secular and religious education. 


rkowitz, J. H. 


7 We 


‘*The Eyesight of School 
Bureau of Education Bulletin, 
D. C. 1920. 128 pp. 

Leonard P. 
Charities Pub 


65. Washington, 
Luther H., and 


1 Inspection of Schools.’’ 


Ayres, 


Committee, Russell Sage Foundation, New 
1908, 276 pp. 

nheimer, Julius J. ‘‘The Visiting Teacher 
nt.’’ Joint Committee on Methods of 

ig Delinquency. Reprinted for the Pub 

tion Association of the City of New York, 

vy York City. 1925. 
gers, Frederick R. 
e Administration of 


206 pp. 
‘*Physical Capacity Tests 
Physical Education.’’ 
of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
University, New York City. 1925. 
ver, George D., Johnson, Franklin W., et al. 
rt of the Survey of the Educational Activi 
the Young Men’s Christian Association of 
City of New York.’’ Division of Field Stud 
Institute of Educational 


University, 


93 pp. 


Research, Teachers 

ege, Columbia New York City. 
210 pp. 

Strong, Edward K., Jr. ‘‘ Effects of Hookworm 

sease on the Mental and Physical Development 

International Health Commission. 

kefeller Foundation, New York City. 1916. 


ay 
Dp 


Pp. 


Children.’?’ 


buildinas and 


fF 


most ¢ 


8) Provision of 


. 4 . 
icien (lee 


ment suitable for the 


; 


ment of the program ¢ r educ ition to 


ducted in them. 
No competent worker in the field of edu- 


cational administration would to-day pro- 
pose the erection of a school building or the 


} 


hout ba 


floating of a bond issue wit sing his 


action upon a scientific study 
crease in population which may | 
during the vears which lie ahead 
intendent of schools who has been ae 

tifieally trained will not allow an architect 
to build a beautiful monument which may 
or may not provide adequate quarters for 
his school. He will rather inquire concern- 
ing the number of pupils to be accommo- 
dated 


they will follow, and will have his building 


and the program of studies which 
planned to fit the needs of the educational 
program to be conducted in it. There is 
no longer any need to guess at the cost of 
after it 


pleted, for upon the basis of inquiries al 


furnishing the building is ecom- 


ready completed it is possible to estimate 


with great accuracy the cost of equipping 
buildings that are to be used for particular 
educational programs. Upon the basis of 
standards, that have been well established, 
it is possible to indicate the relative ade 
quacy of any school building now in use or 
to pass judgment upon proposed plans." 
11 Engelhardt, Fred. ‘‘ Fi 
Publications, Teachers Col 
New York City. 19 


recasting School Popu 
lation.’’ sureau of 
l ’ Columbia University 
pp- 

Engelhardt, N. L. 


Cities , 


‘SA Sch 
gram for Bureau of 
Teachers College, Columbia Universit 
1918. 130 pp. 


Hart, Frank W. ‘‘A Sch 


and Schooll 


City. 


Program for 


jusINg 
ising rh 


Bureau of Research in Edueation, 


California, Berkeley, Cal. 1912. 

Loomis, Arthur K. ‘‘The Techniq 
mating School Equipment Costs.’’ 
Publications, Teachers College, 
sity, New York City. 1926. 


MecLure, John R. ‘‘The Ventil 
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The hundreds of millions of dollars re- and distribution of supplies. W 
quired for school buildings and equipment well, as a result of scientifie ing 
can be spent in such a manner as to give a the superintendent of schools shi 
dollar’s worth of value for every dollar the position of chief executive of 
spent. system and that the business off 
be subordinate to his if the high 
9) Conpuct or BusINess AFFAIRS of efficiency in administration 
= ; — secured. Inquiries concerning 
Inquiries in this field have established . 
tenance and operation of sch 
soun yrocedure in accounting, in bud- . . 
soll th o9 ordinarily undertaken by the | 
getary procedure, in the purchase, storage . 
v1 partment have established techni 
Bureau of Publications. Teachers Make for economy and for effi 
bia University, New "ork City. 
(10) THe ReportiINnG TO THE P1 
RESPECT TO THE SERVICE Re» 
We have only recently been inte: 
riving an account of our stewards} 
ere public. Inquiries which have beer 
immmeree 
and the taken in this field establish 
Your methods of procedure which can 
No, II an City tainly be counted upon to acq 
ty. 192! public with the work that is b 
and severson, } . . 
: and to arouse their interest 
ng Program for the t " : ; 
University of Minnesota. Min. Whether we like it or not, progr 
1922. 66 pp. scientific management of educatior 
‘An Analysis of Janitor 12 Henzlik, Frank E. ‘‘ Rights a1 
Service in Elementary Schools.’’ fureau of Pub- of Publie School Boards under C 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia University, Contracts.’’ Bureau of Publications 
New York City. 1925. 194 pp. College, Columbia University, New York 
Strayer, George D., and Engelhardt, N. L. 1924. 118 pp. 
‘Standards for Elementary School Buildings.’’ Hutchinson, J. Howard. ‘‘School C 


Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum School Accounting. Bureau of P 

bia University, New York City. 1923. ; . Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
Straver, George D., and Engelhardt, : 4. City. 1914. 151 pp. 

‘*Standards for High School Buildings.’’ Bureau Reeves, Charles E. ‘‘An Analysis 

of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni Service in Elementary Schools.’’ Bure 

versity, New York City. 1924. 95 pp. liecations, Teachers College, Columbia | 
Strayer, George D., Engelhardt, N. L., Evenden, New York City. 1924. 194 pp. 

Edward S., et al. ‘‘Report of the Survey of the Smith, Harry P. ‘‘The Business A 

Publie School System of Baltimore, Md.’’ Vol. I, tion of a City School System.’’ 

The Sehool Plant. Albrecht Company, Printers, lications, Teachers College, Columbia U1 
saltimore, Md. 1921. 373 pp. New York City. 1925. 129 pp. 
Straver, George D., Engelhardt, N. L., and Taylor, Robert B. ‘‘ Principles of Sc! 

Hart, Frank W. ‘‘General Report on the School ply Management.’’ Bureau of P 

Buildings and Grounds of Delaware.’’ Bulletin Teachers College, Columbia University, 

of the Service Citizens of Delaware, Wilmington, City. 1926. 144 pp. 

Del. Vol. I, No. 3. 1919. 222 pp. Twente, John W. ‘‘Budgetary Proes 
Strayer, George D., Engelhardt, N. L., et al. a Local Schoo] System.’’ (Out of Print 

‘*Report of the Survey of the Schools of Tampa, 184 pp. 

Fla.’’ Division of Field Studies, Institute of Weet, Herbert S. ‘‘The Cost of Pub! 


Educational Research, Teachers College, Columbia Education in Rochester, N. Y.’’ Boar 
University, New York City. 1926. 308 pp. cation, Rochester, N. Y.. 1923. 197 py 
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in no inconsiderable measure 
ty to inform the publie concern- 
thods of work and of the degree 
which we achieve.' 
of the references given above to 
» inquiry in the field of educational! 
tration, emphasis has been placed 
degree to which our practice has 
lified. We are coming to the place 
» can predict. We know that one 
will produce results that are ac- 
ved as desirable and that another 
ess efficient. We have learned how 
t experiments scientifically and 
lling to be guided by the results 
fession of school administration is 
gy established because men are being 
approach its problems in a scien- 
nner. We may look forward confi- 
to the day, if it has not already 
when the administrator in eduea- 
as certainly be thought of as a 
man as is the engineer or the 
GEORGE D. STRAYER 
S COLLEGE, 


UMBIA UNIVERSITY 


CHARLES WILLIAM ELIOT' 


appointment of Charles William 


as president of Harvard College 


exander, Carter. ‘‘School Statisties and 
Silver Burdette and Company, New 
1919. 332 pp. 
Carter, and Theisen, William W. 
Campaigns for Better School Sup- 

World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hud 
Y 1921. 164 pp. 

Mervin G. ‘‘School Reports as a Means 
ring Additional Support for Education in 
n 3.’’ Missouri Book Company, 
, Mo. 1921. 137 pp. 

Rollo G. ‘‘Newspaper Publicity for 
Schools.’’ A. G. Seiler, New York 
125 pp. 

on the life and services of Charles 

Eliot, president of Harvard College, 
, placed upon the records of the Faculty 
\rts and Sciences at the meeting of November 


Ts 


broke more than one 


alarmingly voung; he was 

ister nor a literary scholar, 

he was In no sense popular; 

hesitate to antagonize people by 

his opinion in plain terms 

asked or not. This habit 

troversy; and in controversy 

His own phrase, ‘‘ joy of 

marked characteristic 

earlier years. Nor was he, 

his appointment, widely known. When the 
faculty of Harvard College had consisted 
of ten professors and two tutors, he had 
been one of the tutors, and had taught 
mathematies; he had been assistant pro 
fessor of mathematies and chemistry in the 
Lawrence Scientifie School ; hi 

for the Atlantic Monthly some not 
dependent papers on education; wi 
colleague, Professor F. H. Storer, he 
produced two text-books in chemistry 

he was professor of analytical chemistry 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Teel 
nology. As a teacher, he appears to have 
gained no peculiar distinction 

Yet one or two men of prophetic In- 
sight had seen in him the promise of a 
creat college president, had determined to 
make him president of Harvard College, 
and bending their energies to that end had 
at last, against vigorous opposition, sue- 
ceeded. 

The new president was tall, stately and 
so commanding as to be personally formid- 
able. When a tutor, he had shown himself 
athletic by rowing in Harvard crews. Ile 
exercised on horseback; and at least one 
newspaper printed the protest of a writer 
who was shocked by seeing ‘‘the young 
president of Harvard’’ in the 
Sunday. 

Besides being a man of science, he em 
bodied the traditional Unitarianism of Har 
vard; and ecrities hostile to Harvard, fear- 
ing his radicalism, were blind to the inten 
sity of his reverence. They were, indeed, 


blind to the intensity of his every quality 
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‘pt that energy WV hich the dullest could seated in his office had reason t 
fail e. They thought him cold; selves elsewhere; and even wit 


‘*brutal’’—a man burning his later years, he was generou 


with eagerness, acutely sensitive to a fellow He was so open of mind that 


creature's suffering, and so tenderly affec- with him and not to tell him s 
tionate that for years he could not trust sonal disloyalty, and so open of s 
hi ', outside of his own family, to show any man with the requisite ec 

the emotion which was yearning within learn at any time from the presi 
him They complained of his failure to lips precisely what the president T 
recognize students in the college yard as him. This frankness to young 
proving that he took no personal interest _ its outspoken estimates uttered f 

in his charges. Near-sightedness made _ this courageous kindness which, 1 
difficult the immediate recognition of a toward none, never smooths t! 
face: but his knowledge of individual stu- was one of his finest traits. It spral 
dents, their antecedents, their financial the ruling passion of his life, fror 
status, their ambition or lack of ambition, classmate, Professor Adams Sher 
was amazing For the youth who, faeing _ has called his ‘‘ passion for justi 
poverty or physical misfortune, fought his As president, he made clear, 

vay through college he felt both sympathy outset, that there could be no 
and admiration, and was ready to overlook, in an institution over which he 
in the resolutely earnest, a pushing manner’ Every part felt him instantly 
which tempered many professors’ apprecia- At first he spread consternation 
tion with disgust. forms and by the speed with 

. Willingness to overlook the faults of achieved and exercised power 
strong and useful men was one mark of his’ called ‘‘the Caesar of Cambridg: 
greatness. No one was keener in pereeiv- had not learned the utter unselfish: 
ing them; no one was more patient in glorious magnanimity with whicl 
ignoring them. ‘‘ Yes,’’ he said of an officer impatience and looking far al 
whose peculiar value he never failed to ap- voted a gigantic energy to the w 
preciate, ‘half of what he says isn’t true.’” mankind. When his faith in | 
Irritating remarks made to or at himself in him to appoint many young t 
meetings of the faculty he accepted as parts was accused of packing the facult 
of that give-and-take relation which he young men to carry out his police 
strove to maintain. Austere and unbend-_ cies which these young men did not 
ing as people supposed him to be, no man’ openly to oppose. Recognized as 
was easier to talk to if the speaker knew man, he labored for many years | 
his own mind. A remarkable power of was revealed to the world as a n 
listening, which he attributed to a time Even as nothing was too small 
when weakness of the eyes had compelled consideration, nothing was too hig! 
him to learn from books read aloud, was hope. To his mind, justice invol 
immensely helpful to those who talked with dom of the intelligent to choose 
him—a power aided and in great measure training for the life-work which int 
created by his eagerness to know the them most. They would make 
opinions of other men. To him any man’s _ but, he believed, fewer mistakes t! 
point of view meant something and was who might prescribe a curricul 
worth the effort to understand. Only those them. Free to work in what the) 
who postponed thinking till they were for, preoccupied with the good, t! 
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. room in their minds for the bad, 
ld develop themselves in the man- 
niest for them and most serviceable 
fellows. And so this apostle of 
m gave his own life to taskmasters 

se exactions could never be satisfied 
and the individual liberty which it 
,dvoeating the elective system and in 
iting other reforms, his eagerness 
times led him to prove too much: but 
tio ad absurdum shook his purpose 
s faith. Stirred by something higher 
per than formal logic, he kept on. 
t was temporary and incidental: ‘‘we 
baffled to fight better.’ 
was characteristic 


rise, are : 
as he fought, it 
m to place the university printing 
it the disposal of an organized 
‘ity in the faculty, that, without cost 
emselves, they might publish an argu- 
designed to block one of his dearest 

‘ts, the normalizing of the three-year 

It was he who, with loyal colleagues, 
‘ansformed the college into a university, 
iting some of the graduate schools and 
reating others. It was he who gave to 

‘liffe College the strong support with- 

t which it could not live. For Harvard, 

unceasingly maintained the doctrine by 

himself was service 

beyond 
intry ; service, so far as might be, to all 
world. 

Such a man became inevitably a great 
en. No important publie question 
iped him; nor did his academic position 

deter him from proclaiming his political 
faith; nor did the trumpet ever give an 
incertain sound. In his later life he was 

regarded as the foremost citizen of 


h he ruided 


university or state or 


hing 


America. 

As a publie speaker he was aided by a 
presence which in any group of men dis- 
tinguished him above all, and by one of 

most beautiful voices ever given to man. 


Y 


tle spoke with perfect ease, consummate 


clearness, unmista! 


ing effectiveness and that kind of self-re- 


straint which tells of unmeasured strength 
Now then the 
broke, and his oratory became impassioned 


Without a note he could speak, for an hour 


in reserve. and reserve 


if need be, in such English as few men, 


with endless labor, can write; or he would 
compress into a minute and words not to 
be forgotten a summary of a long del 

is ab- 


Unlike many whose joy in work 


sorbing, he was mentally and spiritually 
large enough to make room for play. He 
loved a boat, and, almost to the end of his 
life, he was an oarsman; he loved the sea 
Mount he loved 


music; he loved domestie life and lived it 


and the shore at Desert ; 


wholeheartedly and tenderly. He was 
among the most human of men. 

The death of his son Charles, in 1897, put 
courage into those who longed to tell the 
president what his own life meant to theirs; 
and ever afterward he was readier both to 
colleagues their 


from friends and 


expression of affection and to show his 


accept 
affection for them. The tenderness always 
known to those who came nearest him was 
The 


versary of his birth deepened his human 


revealed to others. seventieth anni- 
relations; on the ninetieth he could address 
the fifteen hundred 


Sanders Theater as ‘‘ Dear friends.”’ 


him in 
Men 


he was as lovable as he 


who greeted 
had learned that 
was great. 

To the very end, still throwing all the 
strength he had into work for the public 
good, he was yet solicitous, even on his 
death-bed, the 
comfort of those about him: 


for the smallest details in 


Nothing but well and fair 


And what may quiet us in a death sor 


L. B. R. Briaes, 
GeEoRGE H. PALMER, 
GEORGE F’. Moore, 
FRANK W. TAaussia, 
THEODORE W. RIcHARDs, 


Committee 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
THE RELATIONS OF AUSTRALIAN 
UNIVERSITIES AND THE STATE 
t The 
Rec by the 


Couneil on Education, David Allan Robertson. 


1umber o Educational 


rd, published quarterly merican 


associate director of the council, gives a report 
Third Congress of British Universities, 
last 


on the 
Cam- 
Rob 


Protessor 


held Summer at the University ol 


There is special interest in Dr 


bridag 


ol address by 


an 


University of Sydney, in 


relations of Australian 


ury it had come 


cent 
state in Australia has 
money spent te 


In Australia the state had 


roads and open railways to 


been 


must 


obliged 


be 


lement; it had 


education free 


ipulsory; it had extended its range 


education; 
transition of the 
task so 


-ompetent 


great 


to ive every 


free university training 


Australian university 
right; it 


poverty. sut the 
was 


ought 


1 
close 


was, mo 


like 
: t Canberra. 
h respect to the possible 
and a 


the 


degree unl 


to 


The relationship 


university 


d with respect impor 
prevailed. 
iad to be dangerous 
nin another. It was 
necessary dangers with the benefits 


and 


recor 


to feel hopeful for the future because of the 
The 
Wales and 


Svdney shoul > a mode o1 


relations of the 
the 


all 


govern 
University of 
other relation- 


the government had built nearly everything 


} 


1é 


of 


university; it was completing now a pro 


bringing up to date the scientific labora 


_ 


AND 


SOCIETY 


FOREIGN EDUCATORS AT TEACH»; 
COLLEGE UNDER THE Macy 


GRANTS 


Ti N educators ol 


the 


Europe and 
ministers of education in 


by 


countries, are taking work this 


ers College, Columbia [ niversity, 
seventeen additional foreign 
vanced standing. 

sions ot the Macy 


“nadowment 


€ vears ago. 


As quoted in the New York Tin 


Russell, associate director of 


the ‘ 


Institute and dean-elect 


Ameri 
nal educati 
Neg 


These men come to a prir 


our methods in sectio 
ing with the Southern 
whites, immigrants 
problems of like nature. 
Ne Africa looks t 


yreat population. 


a 


gro, all 


Foreign teachers are also 
administration instruction, 


nowhere else. Contrary to most 


feel 


as 


3, We school administratio1 


studied just as the pr 


stude 


The list of the 


the grants follows: 


Dr. Erich Hyalla, 
inister I rv at ? 
Prussia 


that cour 


education in 
of text-books in 
Dr. 


minister 


Bruno Koslows] 
education; 


Poland 


ot 


education in and 
Dennis Janosey, nomin 
ion in Hung: 
garian Ministry of 
secondary education. 
J. J. Sen, nominated by the 
authorities. 


Caleutta. 


He is elementary s 


nor 


Dr. Jan Uher, nominated by the mi 


eation in Czechoslova fessor 


kia; pre 


University at Bruno. 


stuce 
under! 


F 


Indi I 


A 


in 
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ominated by the Spanish min- THE MINISTERIAL CODE OF ETHICS 
primary inspector in Madrid, OF YALE UNIVERSITY DIVINITY 


10st important young men ‘ 
STUDENTS 


Impt rial A CODE Ot ethies has been 
ts of the Yale Divinity 


aen 
heved to be the irst code ot 
any divinity school. The prea 


declares that the work of the m 


its own peculiar responsibilities 


NARCOTIC EDUCATION WEEK 
We believe that a statement 


tions. 

Board ot Governors ot the World Con consider to be the proper ethical 
e on Narcotic Education is planning for our calling will be valuable for th 
to be observed throughout the world as young men entering the profession.” 
Education Week, the last week in Feb cal standards for the minister and 
f each year, and is inviting individuals oytlined as follows: 
nizations to adopt such measures as 

le munisté 


deem necessary and advisable in the 
ild make it a po 


of narcotic education.” 
his parish. 


t resolution tor the participation of the 2 Part 
ese ul 


{ l 
people 


nt in the program ot the week will be . aie to reser 
ed in congress by the Honorable Walter study } 


eberger, representative of the ninth dis- cage, keep abreast « 


California. Congressman Lineberger, his intellectual and 3] 
taking this action at the request of Cap equally the 
hmond P. Hobson, secretary-general ot \ weekly 


ld Conference on Narcotic Education, 
out a letter to educators and other eiti- 
them to write him at Room 159, 
Building, Washington, D. C., 
of the annual observance of Nar- 
ation Week. 
tter, Congressman Lineberger quotes 
orable Frederick A. Wallis, comnils 


correction, New York City, as follows: 


atest menace to the nation is drug addic 


Nearly 60 per cent. of the inmates con 
involving moral turpitude, in all 


correctional institutions, are 


drugs. The Criminal Iden 


department states that _ , . 
a al I the code dealing 


ot gy 
addicts, chiefly 


late bas snd early twenties, all ister’s relations with his parish points ou 
ate eens ant a U Ss, ¢ 
it is unethical for the minister to break his co 


s 


thousands of heroin 


tential criminals, who serve also a 
, r +} tract W us church, % at as a prol oni 
agents for the army of the ‘‘living ‘act \ ith his church, and that L | é 
man he should make | 


us service primary and 


Heroin changes a misdemeanant overnight 
; - . . - ~~ . « Ty } 
sperado of the most vicious type. Every- remuneration secondary. The cod 
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however, that the minister’s efficiency “demands 
that he should receive a salary adequate to the 
work that is expected of him, and commen- 
surate with the scale of living in that parish 
which he serves.” He is forbidden to engage in 
other kinds ot remunerative work without the 
knowledge and consent of the church or its offi- 
cial board; to divulge confidential information 
given him by his parishioners, and to take sides 


with factions in the church or community. 


CIVIC TEACHING AND CHRISTMAS 
MAIL 


SUPERINTENDENT WILLIAM McANpbREW and 
Postmaster Arthur C. Lueder, of Chicago, have 
issued a joint letter to the principals of the Chi- 
cago publie schools suggesting that Christmas 
mail will furnish a “natural outlet for the civic 


teaching required in all the schools. The oppor- 


tunity of combining penmanship, geography 


and eivies with a big government service like 
the post office appeals to the children.” 

The letter to the principals reads in part as 
follows: 


No. 1. Community service being the principal 
purpose of the public schools supported by the 
taxes of all the people, the managers of schools 
desire 
Here is an opportunity to apply it. 

No. 2. The waste of the people’s money through 


careless use of the mails, poor wrapping, bad ad 


their civic teaching to fructify in results. 


dressing, insufficient postage and failure to add 
name and address of sender, amounts to over a 
million dollars a year in Chicago alone. This is 
due to failure to use brains. Schools are to train 
the use of them. 

No. 3. The following civic lessons, related to 
penmanship, manual training and social studies are 
the results of your previous experiments in this 
line. 

No. 4. Please organize this work in accordance 
with your ideas of greatest value and as adapted 
to different grades. 

No. 5. One copy for each teacher is enclosed. 

No. 6. These suggestions obtained from prin- 
cipals and teachers are recommended. 

No. 7. Teach the tying of square knots, pack- 
ages tied with ‘‘granny’’ knots come untied. 
Teach judgment of what is sufficient strength of 
string to give a proper ‘‘margin of safety.’’ 

No. 8. Teach proper place of address and of 


sender’s name and address, including city. 


Teach proper 
* without letter seal 
10. Teach positior 

No. 11. Christmas Rush. 
given for dispatch of parcels to 
are somewhat earlier than the 

»f first-class mail. 

The dates 
Christmas in this country refer to p: 
and mark the line of safety, br 
final. Mail deposited at 
livered if conditions are 
remembered that there wi 
on Christmas day The 
recommends that Christmas 
dressed to points within one da) 
mailed on or before December 20; 
travel on or before December 18; 
days’ travel on or before December 1 4 
distant points on or before December 
and cards for local delivery should b 
or before December 21. 

Parcels and envelopes may be endor 
do not open until Christmas.’’ 

No. 12. The school not only trains its 
dren but educates the entire community 
that children inform their parents on t 
ters and report the results of such serv 

No. 13. Follow up. A letter on this s 
suitable for binding, sent to the Super 
Schools December 24, recounting number 
given, number of pupils instructed, 


homes reported as having been remit 


children. Any additional information 


be greatly appreciated. 


CERTIFICATES AND SALARIES OF 
VIRGINIA TEACHERS 

THE Virginia State Board of E 
passed resolutions which require that aft 
tember 1, 1927, (1) all beginning pri: 
accredited high schools must be gradu 
standard colleges and must have teacl 
perience, and (2) that teachers in stand 
mentary schools must hold at least a1 
tary certificate with not less than or 
successful teaching experience. This act 
the board followed resolutions recom 
higher requirements passed last Jul) 
division superintendents of counties at th 
nual conference in Richmond, in vi 


17 
i 


fact that “the supply of professionall 








rs now appears to be adequate to supply 
ools of the state.” 
I). Eason, state supervisor of teacher- 
writing in the current Virginia Jour- 
Education, reports median of average 
salaries in the public schools of Vir- 
1925-26 as follows: In cities: eol- 
nrotessional, white $1,628, negro $1,166; 
ite. white $1,383, negro $1,050; normal 
mal, white $1,050, negro $721; special, 


$1,360, negro $887; elementary, white 


. . negro $687; first grade, white $1,066, 
$716. In counties: collegiate profes 


vhite $1,391, negro $1,000; collegiate, 
$1,260, negro $766; normal professional, 

te $768, negro $419; special, white $917, 
ro $535; elementary, white $680, negro 


* 


2370: first grade, white $580, negro $345. 
re were also holders of provisional first, 
erade, trade and local permit certificates 

nty schools who received from $247 to 


pvUU a year. 
THE PROPOSED CAMBRIDGE 
TEACHERS’ UNION 


From the Boston Transcript we learn that the 
bridge Women Teachers’ Organization, be- 


re voting on the question of joining the 
{merican Federation of Teachers, will hold a 
eeting at which all views of the five hundred 
men teachers in Cambridge public schools 
be heard. This was decided unanimously 
the organization’s second secret meeting, at- 
nded by about two hundred teachers. Miss 
Gertrude Rogers, chairman of the organization 
mmiuttee, presided. 
It was said that a motion by Miss Florence 
E. Hunter, teacher in the Kelley School, for 
signed ballots on the question of joining the 
Federation, which is affiliated with the A. F. of 
L., was defeated. Miss Anna L. Collins, speak- 
for teachers of the Morse School, favored 
tudy of the question. A committee was formed 
arrange a meeting at which the opposition 
ill be presented thoroughly. 
Mayor Quinn, who is chairman of the school 


ird, and Superintendent M. E. Fitzgerald 


were both quoted as saying that in handling 
teachers’ pay questions they are not allowed to 


with any organized group of teachers, nor 
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do the rules of the department allow them to 
give official recognition to such a branch uf 
formed. 

The only known New England precedent for 
a teachers’ union is that Local Union 100 of the 
Boston Federation of Men Teachers was organ 
ized about 1919, but returned its charter to the 
soston Central Labor Union in October, 1920. 
The constitution of the American Federation 
of Teachers forbids strikes, sympathetic strikes 
and strike assessments of teachers, but does 1 
expressly forbid sympathetic strikes on behalt 
of the teachers by affiliated unions of the 


A. F. Of is 


A spokesman for the women said: 


We wish to organize because, with the backi: 
of the National Federation behind us, we may | 
test against last spring’s pay raise. At that ti 
the Cambridge School Committee granted such w 
equal pay raises that the ratio between the pay of 
the men and the women teachers was more unfavor 
able to the women than before the raises wer 
made. 


Superintendent Fitzgerald is said to have 


made the following statement: 


I think that steps to organize in the interest of 
bettering their pay is unwise and unnecessary for 
the women teachers in our schools. I can not sto} 
it, it is perfectly legal and there is, furthermore, 
no sense in my objecting to it. They have a per 
fect right to organize, though it is true that I can 
not see how they can help themselves by doing it 

The Cambridge School Committee, after a ten 
years’ omission of building, finds it necessary to 
take immediate steps for the sake of the school 
children to enter upon a $6,000,000 building pro 
gram. We’ve got to go to the legislature for this 
money, though we just finished going to them for 
the pay raises. I doubt if the legislature would 
permit us at any near time to make any more pay 


raises, 


MERGER OF THE JUILLIARD SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC AND THE INSTITUTE 
OF MUSICAL ART 


THE income of a $1,000,000 fund will be avail 
able for scholarships and other purposes for tlw 
Juilliard School of Musie after the real estate 
of one of the latter’s component parts has been 
sold to the Juilliard Musical Foundation. A 








_ 
(Uz 


Music has 
York State 


School of 


New 


Juilliard 


approved by the 


charter tor the 
now been 
Board ot Regents. 
the provisions ol this charter the In 
stitute of Musical Art, on Morningside 
adjoining Columbia University, is merged with 
the Juilliard School of Music, with 
Street 
The 
purchase the 
Institute of 


Drive 


Graduate 
headquarters on Fitty-second between 
Madison Park 
Musical Foundation is to 
and other 


It is believed that the proceeds ot 


and Avenues. Juilliard 
real 


estate property ol the 


Musical Art. 
this together with the 
endowment, will equal the $1,000,000 calculated 


Juilliard School ot 


institute’s present 


to be available for the new 
Musie. 
The officers ot 
Allen Wardwell, 
ce-chairman; John L. 
R. E. treasurer. 


the director-in-chief of the 


the first board of trustees are 
chairman; Arthur M. Cox, 
Wilkie, secretary, and 
Roetger, It is reported that 


new institution has 


not vet been chosen. 


The formed 


Institute of Musical Art was 


many years ago through the generosity of James 


Loeb and now has over 1,000 students, not 


which 


it maintains in various parts of the city. The 
Music, which was 


counting pupils at preparatory centers 


Juilliard Graduate School of 
endowed by Augustus D. Juilliard, entering on 


students, all of 


eounting the 


its third year, has about 175 


whom receive free tuition, not 
forty-seven students receiving preparatory 


training in other parts of the country. 


THE PHI BETA KAPPA MEMORIAL 


A MEMORIAL auditorium on the campus of the 
College of William and Mary, where 150 years 
ago fifty Virginians founded the first Greek 
letter society, was dedicated on November 27 by 
educators, as the 


scholars and 


Beta 


distinguished 
shrine of the Phi Kappa fraternity in 
America. 

Aceording to the of the New York 


Times, the ceremonies, witnessed by more than 


aceount 


members of 
Beta 


them 
from Phi 


1,500 persons, most ot 


learned societies, delegates 
Kappa chapters of all colleges in the country, 
or other honorary societies, were impressive and 


colorful. 
An academic procession more than half a mile 
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around the campus opened 


the $100.00 


long 
services. Presentation of 
rial auditorium was made by Dr. 0 
Voorhees, secretary of the United ¢ 
Phi Beta Kappa, who paid tribute 1 
hundred men who in 1776 founded 

ternity. 

The address of the day was deliver: 
Henry Van Dyke, of Princeton Univ: 
made a strong plea for aristocracy in der 
and declared the only hope for the 
the y 


in education in idealism of 


in whose hands was the future of 
Dr. John 


poem 


Erskine, of Columbia 


read a which he had written 
sesquicentennial. 

The building was accepted for the 
visitors of the college by John Stewart 
of Richmond, vice rector of the bod 
declared that “never in its long his 
college of William and Mary been the re 
of a gift 
learning, more redolent of the past, 
of the 
memorial.” 

Dr. Charles F. 


United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa, de 


more interpretative of the 


hopeful future than this 


Thwing, president 
the memorial for the fraternity. 

The morning ceremonies were follow 
afternoon by Visits by the delegate 
town, Yorktown and other historie p 
at night by a dinner given by 
Chapter of which Dr. 


Finley, of New York, was the principal s 


Virginia, at 


Dr. Francis W. Shepherdson, vice pr 


the United Chapters, was toastmast: 


ducing Dr. John Huston Finley, Dr. KE 
Alderman, of the Unive rsiy of Virgi 

senting the Virginia; D 
K. Woolley, president of Mount Holyo 


lege, and others who spoke. 


Govern rr oft 


TWO NEW PRESIDENTS OF SOUT! 
UNIVERSITIES 


THE board of regents of the newly est 
University of Miami, at Miami, Florid: 
elected as the first president of the u 
Bowman F. Ashe, formerly dean of m 
University of Pittsburgh. Mr. Ashe | 


acting secretary of the university for 








} 


ths and of his service the regents said 


| iblic statement: 


ntire work of gathering a faculty, arrang 
ses and taking the lead in the various ad 
undertakings of the 
Mr. Ashe 


The University of Miami as 


rative and financial 


as been carried on by with 
success, 
tands, with its high promise for a future 
ted usefulness to South Florida and to the 
general, is already an outstanding trib 


Mr. Ashe’s 


bi ty 


executive, administrative and 


and service. The regents were 


is in their decision that they could not find 


AL 


e head of this newest of American univer 


t the country a man more capable to be 


nique in its setting as it is potent in its 
h of service, not only to this community but 
ation to the educational life of our own coun- 
its natural affiliation with the prospective 


es connected with Latin-America. 


Mr. Ashe is a graduate of the University ot 
rgh and also attended the Carnegie In- 
tute of Technology and the University of 
rnia, He 


Pennsylvania and in California, and also taught 


was in public-school work in 


lustrial schools and as a director of recre- 
Ile served as associate professor of eco- 


es at the University of Pittsburgh and for 


years was dean of men. He introduced the 


course in personnel administration at 


\s reported in ScHoot anv Socrery last 
, the president-elect of the Louisiana State 
Colonel Campbell B. Hodges, 
andant of eadets at the U. S. Military 
lemy, West Point, N. Y. Colonel Hodges 


ro to Baton Rouge during the summer to 


versity is 


e over the presidency at the opening of the 
in September. The new president is a 


tive of 


Louisiana, where he was born forty- 
irs ago. He was graduated at the Louisi- 
i Polyteehnie Institute and then went to West 
Point. From 1911 to 1913 he was commandant 

RN ot cadets at the Louisiana State University and 
1 in the Spanish department. He 

1 the M.S. degree in 1913 for his graduate 

Colonel the 
medal for his service overseas during 


West 


re- 


Hodges received distin- 


hed 
ruishned 


le was made commandant at 


last spring. 


lhe statement has been made that “the selec- 
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Was not 


the board 


tion of Colonel Hodges by 
made with the intention of adding any to the 
military side of the university and it does not 
mean any change of policy in that regard 1 
any way.” 

President Thomas D. Boyd will continue » 


Hodges 


at the age ol 


until Colonel 


Boyd is retiring 


charge of the university 
arrives. Dr. 
seventy-three years, after serving as president 
for thirty years. 
EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 
NEWS 


A. COOPER, pastor ol the First 
D., has been 


Dr. JOSEPH 
Baptist Church at Sioux Falls, 5. 


lls College, 


elected president of Sioux Fal suc 


ceeding President F. G. Boughton, who recently 


resigned to return to Denison University as 


prot ssor ol! philosophy. 


THE REVEREND Dr. Harry C. Rocers, a Pres 
byterian clergyman and an alumnus of the col 
lege, has been offered the presidency of Centre 


College at Danville, Ky. 


Proressor C. B. Gov.upine has been elected 


president of Urbana Junior College, Urbana, 


Ohio, sueceeding President Henry Sehradiech, 


who resigned last May. 


f the Intermountain 


Mont., has been ap 


Dr. AtLAN C. LEMON, « 
Union College at Helena, 
pointed dean of the college to sueceed G. F 


Henry, who resigned a short time ago. 
Dopae, of the school of e1 


if the 


was recently formally inaugurated as dean of 


Dr. Homer L. 


neering physics University of Oklahoma, 
I 


the graduate school of the university. 


Dr. JoHN F. Benper, formerly superinten 


dent ol schools at Pittsburg. Is this year pro 


fessor of educational administration at the 
University of Oklahoma. 

Dr. JOHN E. ANDERSON, director of the it 
stitute of child welfare at the Univers of 
Minnesota, has been appointed professor of 
psychology on a part-time basis and will give 
courses in the history of psychology and in 


abnormal psychology at that universit) 


By action of the executive committee of the 


Board of Trustees of Teachers (¢ eve, Colum 
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bia University, Ruth Andrus, Ph.D., has been kel, of the department of biology, 
appointed assistant professor of education, with president, and Dr. William Mackay S&S; 
n the faculty of education, and research the department of mathematics and reg 
associate in the Institute of Child Welfare Re- the college, was elected secretary. 
search. Rotr NuGent, formerly a member of | 


Dr. W. E. SMYTHE, superintendent at Ther- of the Department of State and | 


mopolis, Wyo., has resigned to accept a pro- Harrisburg, Pa., where he was in cha: 


7 
oO 


fessorship of education at the University of development and administration of 
Colorado. cation and salary standardization of 


‘ = evivs o¢ tate inc 

Guy V. Price, for four years head of the his- ployees of all Pennsylvania State it 
" as > ointed ¢ ymber « the 
tory department of the College of Emporia, has ha been — nted oo — wile 
of . ment of remedial loans of the Ru 
accepted a position as professor of social science 
in Teachers College of Kansas City, Missouri Foundation, where he will be in charg: 
“ac S nicLve ‘ i>akS a eS u . 
eredit union work of the department. 
Portraits of Dr. John Carleton Jones, presi- 
. , , , 2S - RISTIN 3. CL TON, &@assistant 
dent emeritus of the University of Missouri and Mrs. Curistine B a nn, & 
professor emeritus of Latin, and Dr. Luther '@S8°r 0! foods a me Utah Agriculture 
Marion DeFoe, professor of mechanies of en- lege, has been appointed a fellow of the Li 
. ‘ Gna P 2 “1s ‘f) at) She n 

gineering, have been presented to the university‘ pelman Memorial Foundation. She ] 
through QEBH, senior honorary society. The study at the University of Minnes 
portraits were placed in the memorial room of Columbia University. 


the Memorial Tower as a part of the dedication Miss Harriet Hayes, dean of womer 
ceremonies of the Memorial Tower and Stadium Southwestern Louisiana Institute, at Lafavett 
on November 20. has been appointed instructor in the edu 


A portrait of Henry Alfred Todd, for thirty ruidance of women at Teachers College, ( 


years, until his death in 1925, professor of 
Romance languages at Columbia University, has Dr. JOHN J. Ticert, U. S. ecommiss 


bia University. 


been presented to the French Institute. Pro- edueation, has undertaken at the request 


fessor John L. Gerig, executive officer of the governor of New Jersev, of President J 


department otf Romance languages and pro- Thomas and of the state commissioner of 
fessor of Celtic in the university, made the  ¢ation, Dr. John H. Logan, a survey of R 
presentation speech. University. Dr. Arthur J. Klein, spe 
Miss Manata Frencu, a_ public-school higher education in the Bureau of Educat 
teacher of Pawtucket, R. L., is in her fitty-third in charge of the work. 
year of teaching. She entered the department Proressor Henry C. PEARSON, princi} 
in September, 1874, and has given uninter- the Horace Mann School of Teachers ( 
rupted service since that time. She has been (Columbia University, has been appoint 
eligible for retirement and a pension for many member of a survey commission to invest 
years, but prefers to remain on regular duty. the Andrews Institute for Girls at Will 


rue presidents of the Universities of Mis- Ohio. 


souri, Kansas and Oklahoma were members with CHARLES A. LEE, superintendent of 
the three governors of these states of the recep- instruction of the State of Missouri, rec 
tion committee to welcome President and Mrs. a majority vote at the recent elections 
Coolidge on Armistice Day on the occasion ot 
the dedication of the Liberty Memorial in Kan- 
sas City, built at a cost of two million dollars. 


F. C. KirKENDALL, former superinte: 
schools of Zanesville, is now the Ohio re} 
tative of Little, Brown and Compa 

AT a meeting of the Lafayette College branch Ellis C. Seale, former superintendent ot 
of the American Association of University Pro- County, is the Ohio representative 


fessors on November 9, Professor B. W. Kun- Lyons and Carnahan Company. 
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KENYON, president of the Pittsburgh 


the Drama League, who recently re- 
a summer abroad, has accepted a: 
to the 


» of America. 


board of directors of the 


Tuurston H. Ross, of the col- 
mmeree of the University ot Southern 

has been made chairman of a new 
ent committee on elimination of waste in 


representing the division of simplified 


e of the U. S. Department ot Commerce 


Pa ine Southwest. 
stated in Teachers College Record that 
McLean has accepted the position 
West 
hers College, Clarendon, Tex. 


Texas State 
Miss Eliza- 
Reed will have a similar position at th 
Normal School, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Miss McLean and Miss Reed received thei 


tments a year ago and were sent by their 


ft women in the 


io State 


ls to Teachers College in order to secure 
preparation for their work. 


s. Marion LeRoy Burton, who was the 
the late Dr. Marion LeRoy Burton, at 

e of his death president of the University 
Michigan, has been appointed leader of re- 
s organizations for Teachers College and 
liated with the department of religious 


tion. 
\liss Marte WILSON goes as assistant dean of 
to Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. She 

e the 


be the director of training for recreational 


rank of assistant professor and 


lership. 
Miss 


Hunter has been made 
Medicine of Western 


Frances C. 
egistrar of the School of 
ve University. 
LAVERNE 
School, has been elected trustee of the Detroit 
Retirement Fund to fill the vacancy 
eated by the death of Dean Mackenzie. 


MANN, principal of Eastern High 


Miss MarGuerire M. Exper, past president 


the Pittsburgh Teachers Association, has 
appointed a member of the State Retire- 

nt Board of Pennsylvania. 

James R. Mits, district manager of the Car- 

gie Steel Company, was unanimously selected 


the Cleveland Board of Edueation to fill the 


board 


vacancy on the 


Mrs. Mary Sanford. 


District officers ucation 


Association for t nsuing ar are estern 


District: President, superinten 


dent ot schools, Avingston,; Vic presidents, 


Miss 


thorne school, 


Kathryn . ston, ‘ineipal of Haw 
Helena, and H. ¢ 


schools, Townsend; 


| 
(700 
rood, 


super 
intendent of secrets 
Rupp, principal of 
Missoula. The 


Douglas Go 


treasurer, Chris A. 
Whittier schools, 
District: 


and 
Central President, 


S¢ hools, Browning: vice 


iperintendent of 
president, Elizabeth Ireland, superintendent ot 


schools, Havre; secretary-treasurer, Lillian L. 
crade in Whittier 


dD strict 


teacher of fourth 
Great Falls. The 
Marion C. Dietrich, 


Billings; 


Brown, 
school, Kaste rn 


President, superintendent 
vice-pres dents, George M. 


Hardin, and 


if schools, 
Harris, superintendent of schools, 
Fred J. Ward, 


Ismay; secretary-treasurer, Ira L. 


superintendent of schools, 
Plummer, 


superintendent of schools, For yth. 


THE annual dinner of the adminis 
sion of the Detroit Teachers’ Assi 
held at the Wardell Hotel, on Monday, Oct | 
ll. Dr. Thomas H. 


lege, Columbia University, was the 


sriegs, of Teachers Col 
speake r ol 
the evening. 


ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN, ot 
Wisconsin; Dr 


Institute of 


PROFESSOR 
University of Stephen P. 
Internat 


1.) ‘ 
Noble Mac 


+} 


van, director of the 


Education, and President Henry 


Cracken, of Vassar College, are speakers at 
National Student Federation of America, at 


second annual congress at the Univer 


Michigan, from December 2 to 


AMONG the speakers at the Roa 


tion of the Virginia Education 


which was held from November 22 
President W. L. Bryan, of the Ur 
President Lotus D. 
Minnesota; Preside 
Henry 


Indiana; Coffman, 
University of 
Hillman, of 

Baneroft 


School ol 


Emory and 

Beatley, of the 
Education, and 
Dykema, of 


versity. 


Teachers Collece 
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Henry T. Svuzzat.o, who was recently 
from the presidency of the Univer- 
Washington, was the principal speaker 
exercises of the birthday ol 
at the Carneg 
y, at Pittsburgh. 


Dr. Hersert Brook WorkKMAN, principal of 
Westminster Training College (Methodist), 


Westminster, London, has accepted an invita 
recular courses in the divinity 
versity of Chieago during the 


arter One of his eourses will 


be on “Christianity and the Rise of Democracy 
ind the other 1 “Christianity in Medieval 


Europe.” 


A PO it of the late Dr. Daniel Upton was 
unveiled and a tablet, donated by Buffalo Tech- 
nical High School alumni, was recently dedi- 
eated. Dr. Upton was principal of the school 
and is said by many to have inaugurated a new 
epoch in vocational education in Buffalo. He 
left Technical High School to become principal 
of the Buffalo State Normal School. Dr. Harry 
W. Rockwell, successor of Dr. Upton as prin 


cipal ol the normal school, gvave an account ot 


the work of Dr. I pton and of what he did for 


Buffalo in vocational training. 


Dr. JAMES WILSON tIGHT, professor of En- 
glish literature at the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity until a year ago, who was widely known 
for research into the origins of the English lan- 
guage and literature, died on November 29 at 
the age of seventy-four years. He had been 
associated with the university for forty years 
and was editor-in-chief of Modern Language 
Notes. 


Epwin pe Vore Resster, dean of the school 
of vocational education of the University of 
Oregon, died on October 18. He had been 
linked with the origin and development of the 
Oregon State Teachers’ Association since its 
founding, being third president of the organi- 
zation in 1900. From 1916 until last December 
he served as its executive secretary. He was 
for two years editor of The Oregon Teachers’ 
Monthly and later of the association quarterly. 

Dr. Joun Haynes, for thirty years a mem- 
ber of the teaching staff of the city of Boston, 


died on November 17, aged sixty-one years. 


Marion W. Lewis, superintendent 
for the second supervisory district of 
County, N. Y., died on October 1. L 
Bo vdish, ot Middleburg, has been elect 
} 


the vaeaney caused by the death ot 


tendent Lewis. 


THe American Association of Univer 
fessors will hold its annual meeting 
ber 31 and January 1 at the U 
Pennsylvania in connection with 
meeting ot the American Assoc}; 
Advancement of Seience. During 
morning session the re will be re ports ( 
dom of Teaching in Science,” the “St 
Women in College and University F 
and “Cooperation with Latin-Americai 
sities,” the latter by Dr. L. S. Rowe, dire 
the Pan-American Union. 

Basis of Ability” will be discussed 
noon by Dean C. E. Seashore, ot low: 
collegiate Football,” by Protessor 
kins, of Chicago; the “Selection 

of Undergraduates,” by Professor 
der, ot Princeton. The annual 
association will be held that even 


l¢ 


from the committee on Acader 


Tenure, Professor A. M. Kid 
University, chairman, and the comm 
couragement of University Researc! 
W. A. Oldfather, of Illinois, chair 
the Saturday morning session. Thi 
will be occupied with officers’ report 


election. 


THE second annual meeting of the 

College Press Congress opened at Champ 
Ill., on November 18, under the preside: 
Arthur F. Preibe. Among the speake rs 
G. A. Gallup, of the University of Iowa 
of Journa'ism, who spoke on “A New F 
for the College Press”; Professor Ernest 
baum, head of the department of Eng! 
the University of Illinois, 
Proper Literary Standards for the ‘ 
Publications,’ and Dean A. J. Harno, 
Law College of the University of [br 
“The Legal Aspect of Publishing.” 


THE meeting of the Massachusett 
tion of Educational Methods, held in B 
December 4, was presided over by W 
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nerintendent of schools in Worcester. 

of this part of the program was the 

“What is Massachusetts 

Child,” by Miss Mary 

Frank W. Wright, of the State 

Education, delivered the intro 
the 


rlev, of Teachers College, Colum 


e report 


chief speaker being Dr. 

who spoke on “Ideals and Atti 
omes of Teaching.’ A series of 
Dr. Guy 


Boston 


were participated in by 


professor of education, 

Dr. Homer P. Little, dean, Clark 
vy; Dr. Arthur H. Wilde, dean, Schoo! 
tion, Boston University; Dr. Vernon 
associate professor of educational psy 
Clark University, and Professor G. E. 


Graduate School of Education, Har 


of the Institute of Inter 


Relations, a gathering of delegates 
, colleges, learned societies and 
} 


rood 


ons interested in universal 


meet at Riverside 


pear e, 18 to 


from December 5 to 12. aecord 


made by Dr. R. B. 
the 
and chaneellor of the in 
The 
year will lay special stress 
the Pacifie 


Serious study of the problems involved 


announcement von 


d, president of University of 
California 
The institute will meet annually. 

1 for the first 
e phasis 


upon problems of 


relations with constructive 


based 


s the aim and object 


nternational 


endations upon clearer under 
of the confer 
plan of which has been discussed with 
ost leaders in political, economic, in 
North 


who are lending their approval and 


social and religious life in 


NUMBER of American colleges and univer 

vere represented at the University of 
time she 
the 


ation of a Memorial Tower and Stadium. 


ri on November 20, at which 


rated her annual homecoming with 


Memorial Tower, one of the most beautiful 


towers in America, and the Memorial 
im were presented to the university by the 
students, faculty and friends of the 


of Missouri who were responsible 
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the erectio I these 
to perpetuate 
who lost the 

these two st 
more than a million doll 


} 


THe Commonwealth 


of $15,000 for continu: 
teaching which is 


Professor W. W. Charters, of the co 


University of Chicag 


prot SS101 


education of the ! 
the sum of $1,500 has been receiv 


International Association of Fairs 


bel 


certain work 
the dean of th 


meree and administration. 


tions to cover 


} ] 
SCILOOL 


the direction of 


Rwopi 


ISLAND has voted an appropriation of 


$600,000 to enlarge and improve its State Col 


lege. The 


be spent 


largest part of the 


appropriation 
for a new engineering building, 
The 


about 


to cost in the vielnitv of $200,000. equip 


this building will cost $45,000. 
library and auditorium, $140,000 
and drill hall, 


need, 


is allowed. A new 
has 
men’s 
The 


tion will be spent remodeling 


gvimnasium 


for which there been dire 


$100,000, and a 


dormitory has 


lowed $75,000. balance of the appropria 


Hall 
iku hg 


Lippit into 


a building with classrooms and mi: addi- 


tions to the power plant. 
about $1, 
from the William 
Ratcliffe Irby. A bequest is also made to the 
Louisiana State Museum. 

UNIVE! has 


a grant of $975,000 from the General Education 


TULANE UNIVERSITY will 


recely 


000,000 estate of the late 


WESTERN RESERVI received 


Board. The sum of $750,000 is to be used to 
build an institution of pathology for the school 


The 


university the sum of 


of medicine and its affiliated hospitals. 
board is giving to the 
$75,000 a year for the next three years, begin 
ning on January 1, for the budget of the entire 
Work will start shortly o1 


] +i¢ 


pathological institute 


school of medicine. 
the 


The plans eall for a four-story building, a hur 


the erection of new 


dred and fifty-seven feet long by fifty 
wide. 
THEO! 


Kans., has given an endowment ot 


ORE Byram, former) 


$75,000 to 


Park College in the form of perpetual scholar 


ships in memory of his daughter. 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE OHIO COLLEGE ASSOCIATION 


Ohio College Association, 
1926-27, 


oO 


is sponsoring a research 


some rorty Ohio olleges 
thirteen 
the Ohio State 


have 


To date 


id 10 of 


some 


Universi been 


At the l ollege 


riven 


Association meeting last 
April the association voted to collect 25 cents 
per entering student from each college in order 
to raise a research fund of $2,000 for earryl 


the Ohio 


comme Ve ar 


on researches within colleges. Re- 


search plans for the include the 


riving, in more than twenty Ohio collea Ss, ota 
newly constructed test called a Study Pertorm- 
ance Test, a follow-up and elimination study 
thousand freshmen 


of some eleven 


tested last research on reading habits ot 


and a 


year, 


study of the 


college students quality of 


entering freshmen according to the high schools 


ot the state from which they came, The new 
study pertormance test contains tests on speed 


of reading, note-taking ability, determining the 
relative 
difficult 


and foreign words and phrases necessary 


importance of ideas in a paragraph, 


mental comprehension, abbreviations 
lor 
text-book reading, questionnaire on study habits, 
academic interests test and a 


Minnesota ques- 


tionnaire on incidental reading. The committee 
in charge of research has issued seventeen mime- 
ographed bulletins dealing with testing prob- 
lems, and a number of others are in the process 


ot preparation. 


Title 
Bulletin 
No. 
for administering the 
University 


and 8. 


Intelligence 
Forms 7 
(Notes to Examiner 


Ohio State University 


Seoring Directions 
Psych )] eric al Ex 
Forms 7 and 8. 


Sheet. 


amination, 


Seoring Record Time 
Seoring Directions 


Intelli- 


Seorers. 


State 


Directions to 
for Ohio University of 


gence Tests, Forms 7 and 8. 
Sectioning. 
Percentiles 


Finding or Norms, 
Method of deriving Norms for Ohio State 


during the 


AND SOCIETY 


oocest 
gee Lor 


Students 


Comm) 
Entrane 
Trans i 


idministering 


Directions for 


State University Revised 


Test. Forms 9 and 10. 
Directions to scorers. 
for Ohio 


Forms 9 


state 

Tests, and 

Directions for admin 

Study Test, 

Seoring Keys for Study Perf 
Form A, 
structing. 

The Theory of 
Test. 


Performance 


Mimeographed co} 


Getting Intelligence Tests, 


by Examiners, Ready for Scor 


HERBER 


OnIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


DISCUSSION 


STUDENTS, THE 
CRIME 


OnE of the most acute of newspaper ¢ 


Grove Patterson, of the Toledo Blade 
to Ohio last 


pounded a 


Wesleyan Universit) 


very interesting question: D 
modern college student care enough 
national 


thought tl 


warrant a 
Most of 


evidence Tr he 


rent events to 


of his own? 


negative, 


plenty ot 


could not be certain. Treating th 


rhetorically for the time being, Mr. Har 





NEWSPAPERS AN! 


, 
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sociology department, and my- 


nulated to discover by the 
how the 


routine. 


ques 
modern news- 
The rene ral 
reached nearly five hundred 
more tailed about two hundred. 
a little over fifty per cent. 
the 


or twice a week. 


ered that 


lents read no more 


newspaper 
t We 
about a third who read the paper 


found as 


ad- 


their diligence was coerced through 


a day. (Many of the latter 
.) A small percentage, as might 
answered characteristically, “Sel 
ever at school.” 
of the students read the paper for 
tes or less at a time, and another third 
the 


ren 


s than twenty minutes. It was 


to 


sports or 


student 
the 


nd either skim or entirely pass up 


¢ apparently for a 


carefully (such as 


, else. 


irity was the most notable character- 
e answers to the question, “When do 

newspaper?” <A sixth read it at 
Very few saw a paper in the 


The 


dinner. 


most popular time was before 


egularity was undoubtedly one of the 
or the lack of 
which Two 


(almost in the form of complaints) 


general newspaper 


we found. other reasons 


ime” and “no papers at the hall” or 
ouse.” In this connection, one truly 
ng lady wrote: “The college student’s 
busy one and he is not going to do any 
Certainly a 
comment on the whole of college life. 
thus: 


it discussed at meals; instead we have 


; 


an is required of him.’ 


inseribed “Current events are 
assignments, the next dance, the profs.” 
all thought that 
the 
pay more attention to the daily 
that 


coll ge were dit 


they were not doing 
newspapers justice and that 


great majority admitted their 
er reading habits at 
and added that they 
at college. <A 


admitted that their reading habits at 


rom those at home 


smal] 


ch less frequently 


were improved; they now got the impor- 


s more quickly and easily. 


It may come as a surpris 
parts of the paper read most the con 


took first place. 


the most interesting 

was a poor second here 
the comies 
else that the 


Other parts of the paper mu 


sport news 


rotogravure section, dramatic 


(business deals, 


domestic news 


reneral editorials and socie 


low were scandal news and t] 


although each had a few s« 
The 


freshmen and students of the 


only very noticeable d 
other 
attitude toward fiction. 


cons de rable 


curred in the 


there existed a intere 


ies and a lesser interest 
stories among freshmen, there 
in either among the other str 
the only very certain result of 
tion” evidenced in the ques 
We sought 
provement of the newspaper and toun 
ni vy that had 


| 
Small rreater 


sugrvestions 


for 


many nothing ft 


wanted econdensat 


groups 


“bigger and better’ sport page, more 


and better fiction. One seel 


of whom we were not very proud, d 


men like Brisbane who 


an 


request 


“more editorials by 
know what they are talkir 
more legitimate, though specious, 


enough foreign news in it ce vour history 


“Reform the editorial pag » dry. 
I 


prof. from accusing you a dumb-bell.” 
By far the greatest ! 


sensational! 


new 


wed that these 


ver by many read 


through the paper). 


CRIME AND S« 


ensation 


’ 
students 


tor 
if erime, divorce 


that the majority 


through 


informed 
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ormed on such matters was not explained!) sented the New York Times 
A certain number ignored everything and some in its treatment of crime. 
read it all through with interest. A This led to the question ol elin 
minority, about tem per ecent., admitted that divorce and scandal news were 
they found such news dramatic and exciting. The typical attitude made a 
We next presented eleven distinct types ol crime, which was considered a 
sensational news and asked that each be checked and scandal and particularly 


as interesting, uninteresting or objectionable. were deemed nobo 


I 
ly 


’s business. 17 

Feature stories of erime, accounts of execu- hold such a healthy-minded attitud 
tions, features stories on divorcee and seandal have to be shown twice that seanda 

stories were hit hard in the objectionable news from a sociological viewpoi 
column. Short summaries of crime news, Vicarious gossip. 

feature stories of trials, summaries of court We asked then for specific poli 


procedure and summaries of divorce news were’ the printing of crime news. A very 


ruled uninteresting. The most interesting items ber of stand-patters thought the pres 


proved to be interviews with criminals, edi- ods all right. Another small grou; 
torials on crime and interviews with judges solution was to be found in the 
and prominent people on the crime situation, Summaries only. The rest were div 
although we again found quite an undereurrent equally among three reforms: 

of interest in anything and everything criminal. should be reduced in length and 


All forms of divorcee and scandal news, on the of position; it should be present 


other hand, proved very low in the interesting from the standpoint of facts; it sh 
eolumn. sented from a social point of view 
Opinions were requested about newspaper 0! deterring further crime. 
methods in three specifie cases: the Gerald If the students had nothing new 

larly substantial to offer on the prom 


tions of modern news publication ai 


Chapman hanging; the Nesbitt murder (a local 


case with a myst ry element, intimately treated 


by all Ohio newspapers); and Earl Carroll and (@§ could hardly be expected), the 


his bathtub of wine. Thirty per cent. of the the questionnaire did evince on 


students had not read about Gerald Chapman; ‘5€™0Us, and in some cases, a thought 


another twenty per cent. thought the case well tude not to be deprecated by thos 
sider the younger generation light-hea 


PauL H 


OnIO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


handled; the remaining fifty per cent. accused 
the newspapers variously of too much publicity 


and sensation, too many details and false color- 


ing. The Nesbitt case received almost the same 


judgment, except that the accusation of false QUOTATIONS 


Ly 


coloring was rarely given and that of too many THE CLASSICS IN THE SCHOOLS OF 


details almost correspondingly increased. Ex- 
actly half the students had not read about the 
Ear! Carroll case. The prevailing verdict ol! THE suceess of the recent meeti 

the other fifty per cent. centered in the idea Classical Association has inspired P 


GREAT BRITAIN 


ul 


that the continued write-ups had been a foolish Conway, of Manchester University, 
expanding of unimportant news. A few thought some statistics bearing on the pursuit 
it nauseating. eal studies in schools. They should 
Asked whether, if they were the editor of a way to dispose of a popular miscon 
newspaper, they would print anything and _ seems that classical studies, so far f1 
everything the public would buy or whether ishing in the schools of the country, a1 
they would try to elevate the tone of the paper increasing; and that there is nothing 
and the taste of the reading public, a majority from the abolition of the small amou 
replied the latter. A number of unsolicited pulsory Greek which the two ancient 
answers frankly begged the question and pre-_ ties used to exact of their members 
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ssor Conway speaks of progress 
bounds”; “never,” he says, “has 
been taught” as now; never has 
Latin and Greek been 


“level.” 


“carried to 
His survey is not 
the 
and the figures which he quotes tor 
to those for the 


ut it is based on best index 


ar, in contrast 


1915—when education was admittedly 


are striking. They com- 
that the 


and naturally, dying. An 


sadvantages 
retute the idea classics are 
advocatus 
Professor 


might, it is true, argue that 


’s figures represent nothing very re- 
le. He might point to the large increase 
cent years of secondary school pupils, to 
proved standards of teaching, to the great 
es in girls’ education and to the growth 


With all 


| proficiency in the classics should be as 


e population itself. this, in- 
to be expected as increased proficiency in 
subjects; and he might still look back to 
avs When boys, if not girls, studied practi- 
Rela- 


he might maintain, the classics do not 


nothing else but Latin and Greek. 


school as they did sixty or seventy 
go. Or, again, he might cite an estimate 
| not very many years ago on rather dif- 
t statistics, 


} ” 


the last century represented the “pea 


to show that the late eighties 
L- 
nN 


ol 
glish classical study, when the colleges at the 
ersities were more exclusively classical than 
are now, and when Latin and Greek verse- 
¢ in schools was more or less of an essen- 
Even so, he would not really be able to 


Professor Conway’s contention, which 


borne out indirectly from other sources 
formation. Professor Conway attributes 
h to the work of the Classical Association, 
twenty-three years old, a body in which 
ofessional interests are combined with those 
the highest distinction 


amateurs, often of 


d authority. 


ist resort on 


But the association must rely in 
itself, 


ch can be nothing else than the merits of the 


something beyond 


assics themselves, to which the new interests 
archeology have added not a little, while the 
modern opportunities of travel, the art of pho- 
graphy and the general raising of the stand- 
rds of knowledge everywhere have also brought 


+ 


heir contributions to bear. 


It is, in fact, inconceivable in th 


facilities for enlightenment, when everything 


knowable is known more dee ply and accurat 
than in times past, that the classics sho 
With 

} . ] 


illustration, and with all modern technique 


ish. present-day means of printing and 


ough ar easier 


of teaching, they 
more pleasant to learn than when th 
whet 


only knowledge, but 


y subject ot 
were barbarous places, school books le 
forbidding and teachers too often mere wielders 


of the ferula. For centuries after the Revival 
of Learning the wonder is that Latin, though it 
was still the cosmopolitan language, was teach- 
able at all to browbeaten youth. There mu 
have been an enormous proportion of tail 
Greek long remained a luxury like lace; 

was not until more humane methods began to 
predominate in the schools that the Kennedys, 
the Munros and the Jebbs were able to flowe: 
At the same time the effects of certain kinds ot 
must not be undervalued. It 


formal stimulus 


the Classical Association can pride itself on 
having applied the spur of late years, so cer 


school 


good in 


honor 


tainly did the establishment of 
at the universities. No study, however 
itself, can flourish unless steps are taken to en 
courage it. Examinations may be overdone, o1 
badly worked; but something in human nature 
seems to demand an apparatus for the exercisi 


A subject 
of study must be officially recognized, and the 


ot a reasonable spirit of emulation. 
presence ot a master or a mistress on the staff 
of a teach Greek is 
the 


school who 


the first 


pupils to learn it. 


ean quite as 


much condition as desire of the 
There have been cases where 
the pupils would have liked to begin Greek, but 
could not because the classical teacher knew onl) 
Latin. 
the Classical Association that it has fought hard 


lor keeping the door open to Greek in the o 


It has been perhaps the chief service ot 


schools, and for opening it in the newer, a 
compulsion had been given up in the fort 
and where a tradition had not established it 
the latter. 
more than fair play for that type of mi 


The association has never asked for 
nd which 
benefits and draws its sustenance naturally from 


} 


The type exists in all classes of 


the classics. 
society, and a system of education which ignored 
it, or snubbed it, or told it to look for satista 


tion elsewhere, would be as tyrannous as one 
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which would insist upon compulsory classies 


Tl e Lor don Time s. 


REPORTS 
ENGINEERING EDUCATION 


“We have already gone about as far in de- 
veloping a national system of engineering edu 
cation as the initiative of individuals and of 
isolated institutions can be expected to earry us.” 

The foregoing conclusion is presented by W. 
EE. W ickenden, director ot investigation, at the 
end of his preliminary report, recently printed, 
to the Society for the Promotion of Engineering 
Education. The r port is based upen an exten 
sive study of engineering education made in this 


country and abroad by Director Wickenden and 


associates, under the auspices of the society’s 


Board of Investigation and Coordination. 


The present investigation has revealed a strong 
mood for concerted action among the colleges, pro 

“1 their final autonomy is fully safeguarded. 
What is desired is not standardization but con- 
certed initiative. It seems equally plain that we 
are faced by many problems that the college alone, 
however effectively united, can not solve, and that 
the colleges, the engineering societies and the en 
gineering industries are being drawn together by 


lems and interests. 


the recognition of mutual prob 
What is wanted is effective collaboration, and not 
the dictation of any group to the others. Engi 
neering education needs to be conceived and organ 

“d, not as an isolated form of educational activ- 


but as an integral part of the professional 


scheme and the industrial order 


The engineer of to-morrow must, Director 
Wickenden believes, make himself “a team-mat« 
eagerly desired by other types of men.” Many 
engineers “will need to be expert in some one 
realm and intelligent in many realms.” 

At present the “structure of American tech 
nical edueation is top-heavy and unbalanced.” 
The report praises the work being done by a 
small group of technical institutes of non-col- 
legiate type. “In every other advanced country 
this type of technical education is very gener- 
ously provided for, and it would seem to be the 
complementary element most needed in our own 
system.” 

Following a reference to the combined arts— 
engineering programs at Columbia, Dartmouth 
and Pennsylvania, Director Wickenden says: 


Detachment of 
along 
fairly certain 
addition of a year to the combined 
t 


net gains uncertain. ... Granted 


cultural ideal for engineers is greatly 


it does not follow that culture must b 


from and precede professional training 

Mr. Wickenden estimates that “diré 
indirectly it costs society from $6,000 to $1; 
to give a high-school graduate a four-y« 
neering course. If it is prolonged, the « 
in even greater proportion, without assu 
of corresponding gain in value.” For t! 
vidual he sees danger that a formal t 
protracted into mature years “may r 
highly individualized and _ self-consci 
tude” which may handicap him in “pers 
justments to the requirements of larg: 
ganizations.” 

A program of pre-engineering studi 
be recommended to junior colleges and t 
colleges, “so that the combination might { 
well-planned years.” To avoid contfusi 
complete engineering curricula, 
might designate their work 
“engineering sciences.” 

To the question, What is the prope 
and scope of the college of engineeri: 
Wickenden answers that it is not arts 
nor professional school, but “an inte 
type.” 

A of engineering derives its 
quality from engineering as a type 
rather than the engineer as a type of 
is related to the broad economic field 
works and industry and not to the engin 
fession alone. . . . For the sanction of ad 
we may turn to the wails of the libr 
United Engineering Societies, where we 
scribed in gold the words ‘‘ Engineering 
of organizing and directing men and of « 
the forces and materials of nature for 


of the human race.’’ 


Mr. Wickenden stresses the thought t! 
engineering college is not the exclusiv: 
mentality of engineering education” a 
for a complete professional discipline, 
responsibility “with professional and in 
bodies.” 


The report recommends that the Societ 
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notion of Engineering Education should 
t a committee to make a detailed study of 
we requirements for engineering colleges. 
to personnel departments in colleges, Mr. 
enden expresses his belief that “it is not 
certain that teachers are bettered by being 
ed of personnel duties or that students are 
served by a special functional depart- 
In regard to teaching personnel he says: 
worst that can be said of the present situ- 
is not a matter of glaring defects, but 
He that 


America an engineer who has gained some 


negative virtues.” laments 
tion in industry almost automatically de- 
es a eall to a professorship on the ground 
his present work is more significant and 
lating, while in Germany he almost auto- 
ally accepts it as a step to higher respon- 
ties and publie honor.” 
Mr. Wiekenden deals “only provisionally and 
ceneral terms” with the engineering curricu- 
He gives the arguments for and against 
technical plan and the functional plan. 


R. W. 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


THE INFLUENCE OF FAMILY ON 
SCHOOL MARKS 


COMPARISON OF CORRELATIONS OF DIFFERENT 
Pairs OF SIBLINGS 


Srarcu, in 1915, published the results of a 
study of “The Inheritance of Abilities in School 
The method and result as given in 
Psychology” follow. “The 


erage grade in all school subjects was ob- 


Studies,”2 


s “Edueational 


tained for each pupil and used as a measure of 
The 


upon these averages were as follows: 


his academic ability. correlations based 


First and second child in a family, 63 pairs... .58 
‘ond and third child in a family, 24 pairs. .64 


‘irst and third child in a family, 24 pairs... .34’’ 


Although presented by Starch as evidence of 
the influence of heredity, no one knows how 
much any one correlation is influenced by the 


similarity of home conditions of siblings. For 


1 ScHOOL AND Society, 1915, II: 608-610. Sum- 
marized in Starch’s ‘‘Educational Psychology’’ 


1919), 
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this reason the chief interest for the writer in 


Starch’s correlations has been the differences 


between the correlations. The situations con- 


fronting the first child are in many important 


respects different from those confronting the 


younger children. The first child is an “only” 


child, and later is usually expected to “look 
after” his younger brother or sister. One plays 
with a younger brother or sister, the other with 
an older brother or sister, and this difference 


may have wide-spread influences. Other ways 


in which the situations of the different children 


in a family differ might be pointed out, but 
should 


pe se, 


not be necessary for our present pur- 


There is one other fact, which probably 


will be accepted by nearly every one, and which 
is basie for the investigation reported here. It 
is that there is less difference, on an average, 
the pairs of adjacent 
(first third 


ete.) than between pairs of non-adjacent chil 


between treatment of 


children and second, and fourth, 


dren (first and third, second and fifth, ete.). 
With 


again inspect Starch’s correlations. It 


these considerations in mind, let 

has al- 
ways seemed to the writer that the differences 
what 


between these correlations are about one 


might expect. These differences, it would ap 
pear, can be due to environmental and chance 
factors only, because it is not likely that there 
is any greater hereditary difference between the 
first and third child than there is between the 
first and second child. However, the probable 
errors of the second and third coefficients are 
so large as to make it dangerous to draw con- 
clusions from them. 

Because incontrovertible and unambiguous 
evidence either of the influence of heredity or 
of environmental factors has been so extremely 
rare, we need a careful and very extensive study 
along the same lines to determine within much 
narrower limits the real differences, if any, be- 
tween the resemblance of the different pairs of 
The 


sorry that he is not yet able to report as exten- 


children in the same families. writer is 


sive or detailed an investigation as he hopes 
sometime to make. However, data secured by 
Miss Catharine Hodson during the spring of 
1926 have been worked over, with some rather 
Miss Hodson went through 
the Ann 


These records are fairly 


interesting results. 
the available records of children in 
Arbor public schools. 
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a period covering about three 


j She secured the modal grade of each 
child in families with two or more children in familis 
school during the period tor whieh records “9 familie 
could be obtained. In these school records The unweighted average correlat 
grades are recorded as A, B, C, D or E for pairs of adjacent children (first 
each study and for each month. For statistical second and third. third and fourth. 
purposes there were assigned values of 5, 4, : and fifth) is .320. The averag 
1, respectively. With such a large number = adjacent pairs is 445. These averag 
ot recorded grades for each child, the modal to be quite opposed to Starch’s results 
rrade is about as accurate as the mean grade, ever, a study of the individual correlat 
and circumstances made time an important fac- veals an lial situation in the 
tor. Records were secured from a total of 657 twenty-nine families with five childre 


white fi les, distr 1d as WS: = 
hite families, distributed as follows: [he correlations between pairs of « 
these families are considerabl} 


other correlations, with the except 


) Parmnil +f) ram 12 1 
fdren in family 0 Ti correlation between the fourth and f 


re children in family 29 families This last correlation is much lowe 
correlations between other pairs in t 


with these di is that there was not time to of twenty-nine families, and therefor 


the average for non-adjacent pairs to « 


The most unfortunate thing in connection 


determine the actual number of children in each 


family: we are limited to the school records. average for adjacent pairs. There we 


But while this limits our possible findings and families in this group of families wit 


deductions, it is still possible to obtain some dren in school in which there was a 


fac from the available data. Some day we ‘difference between the fourth and 
may be able to carry this investigation to its and a few exceptional cases have 
lovical conclusion. effect on a correlation based on o1 
The first thing done with the data was to nine pairs. The probable errors of thes 
compute the correlations between the first and  Telations are so large as to make the 
second child, the first and third, ete., for each between any two of them of doubtt 
pair of children. Before giving the results we cance. If the correlations based 01 
must remember that doubtless many of our from these twenty-nine families are di 
“first” children are really not the oldest child the average of the three correlations bet 
in the family. But we do know that our “first” pairs of adjacent children is .34, and the 
and “third” children are somewhat more likely ®ge of the three for pairs of non-adjacent 
to be faced with partially different environ- ren is 
from 89 to 657 families. 


26. These Six correlations are D 


mental factors than are the “second” and 
“third.” In so far as family circumstances We can carry this procedure one step 
change this change will be greater over alonger by separating the non-adjacent pairs 
period of time than over a shorter period. It groups according to the number of cl 
is also true that a large percentage of our Separating them in order of birth. \ 
“first” children are really first children, but Just seen that the average correlation 
none of our “second.” “third.” “fourth” or pairs of adjacent children in families wit 


“fifth” are first children. two to four children is .34 (.339). Th 


The correlations are: age correlation between pairs separated 
2 a = one other child is .286, and the one corr 
First and second child, 657 families 7 " 
First and third child, 226 families between pairs separated by two other cl 
Second and third child, 226 families 
First and fourth child, 89 families 


Second and fourth child, 89 families 293 same family is inversely proportional to 


is .208. It is probable, therefore, that r 


blanee in school grades between ehildre 


Third and fourth child, 89 families d separation in order of birth. 











facts revealed in the second part 
rt, correlations were computed next 


e school marks of each pair of chil- 


re available. There were sixty of 


es. The correlations are: 


Ser ¢ nd ehild 42 


third child 13 

S and third child 25 
1 fourth child 18 

. and fourth child 32 
and fourth child 28 


group the average for pairs of adja- 
ren is .32. The average for pairs of 
ent children is .21. The average tor 
ated by one other child in order ot 
°3, and the one correlation between 


rated by two other children is only 


e procedure was foliowed with the 
es for whom records of just thre 
ere found, with the following results: 
1 second child 52 
t and third child ot 4! 
1 third child 40 


Q ) and ¢ 


the average for pairs of adjacent chil- 
16, and the one correlation for pairs ol 
nt children is .41. This difference is 
to have much, if any, significance. 
some writers regard coefficients 
amily reeemblance in school grades as 
of heredity and other writers regard 
as evidence of environmental influences, 
rrelation taken alone probably repre- 
combined influence both of these fae- 
g¢ with chance and other factors. How- 
ese coefficients taken singly or in total 
compelling evidence of the influence of 
, and it is equally true that they do not 


belief in the influence of environmental 


rs. It is only in comparisons of resem- 


pairs of adjacent children with pairs 
\jacent children, and in comparisons 
s separated by one other child with pairs 
ted by two other children, etc., that we 
1 unambiguous evidence in such data. 
safely assume that any statistically 
t differences revealed by such compari- 


show the effect of differences in the envi- 


nt of different children in the same fam- 


lies for which records of just four 
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ily. The differences shown in this re port are 
large enough and consistent enough to make it 
improbable that they are the result solely ol 
chance. Unless environmental factors are ex 


hool grad 
SCHOOL YTAGCeS We 


tremely potent in determining 
should not expect large differences in the resen 

blance of adjacent and non-adjacent pairs « 

children, because the differences in the home 
environment of different children in a family 
are relatively slight as compared to differences 
in the home environment of children in di 


ent families. 


Il. THe INFLUENCE OF OrpER oF Bu 
THE Size oF FAMILY 

While computing the above correlations it 
was noticed that for some reason the averag« 
grades for all first and second children wer 
higher than the average for all third childré 
and that the average for all third children was 
higher than the average for all the fourth, et 


These averages are: 


Average for 657 first childret ae? 
Average for 657 second children 247 
Average for 226 third children aot 
Average for 89 fourth children 247 
Average for 29 fifth children a+] 


It is possible, though perhaps not very pre b 
able, that these differences might be evidence of 
the superiority of the older children in a far 
ily. However, if the general average of all 
children in the larger families is lower than fo 
children in smaller families, the result would be 
the same, and so this becomes a possible expla 
nation. Another possible explanation, or fac 
tor, is that the grading has been more liberal 
for the older children. 

A further study of the averages incidental to 
the computation of coeffiments of correlatior 
gave a clue to the real explanation, or at leas 
to the major factor. The following averages 


seem to be significant in this connectio 


Two or more in family, 657 families 2.67 
Three or more in family, 226 families 2.48 
Four or more in family, 89 families 2.21 
Five or more in family, 29 families 2.28 
These values indicate quite definitely that the 


differences between the averages first given in 
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: the results largely of 

rrades ot families 
not entirely eliminate the 
at older children in a far 
uunger children in a family; 
that the grading of the older 
iewhat more liberal. To 
determine the tru rerarding these two other 
possibilities, Table | was prepared, which shows 
grade 


the average for different children, sepa- 


rately for families of different sizes. 
The differences between the average grades of 


all children in families of different sizes are 


striking. But an inspection of the table reveals 
little, if any, evidence of any real superiority 
of older children over younger children, or of 
any difference in grading of the older children 
as compared to younger children. Altogether, 
these results show a definite superiority of the 
smaller families over the larger families. 
Because of the possibility of wrong interpre- 
tations, it well to consider the 
fact that our data regarding the sizes of dif- 
limited to 


numerous 


may be again 


ferent families are school records, 
and that there 
there are more children in the family than are 


This must be 


are instanees where 


revealed by the school records. 
kept in mind. But we must also remember that 
the differences we have been discussing could 
not possibly be the result of such discrepancies. 
In fact, 
the real differences, so that what we have found 


is in spite of them and not in any way the re- 


these discrepancies tend to cover up 


sult of them. 

This at once gives rise to another question. 
Are children in large families as such, and other 
things equal, under a disadvantage in school, or 
are the large families found more frequently 
among the poorer human stock? Some of the 
readers of this report will doubtless favor the 
first others will favor the 


alternative, while 


second. It is probable that bot! 


ntortunately ou 


partly right, and 


make it possible to say just how 


_ 
superiority smatlier tan 


superior vantages tor school 


families as such and how 
to hereditary differences. A 
treatment ol 
bers of the larger families when div 
wards or schools are so small 


of doubtful significanee, 


averages 
therefore hardly worth while to publish these 
large tables. But the writer could see 


dence of any difference in grading in 
ferent schools of the city that could account for 
It is probable that if all the 
dren had come to the same school and 


the results. 


same teachers the differences would have been 
larger. 

The writer is inclined to believe that, heredity 
equal, conditions in small families may fre 
quently be slightly more favorable for school 
work. But he is also inclined to believe, asa 
result of the detailed study of the data and of 
a knowledge of the racial make-up of the dif 
ferent wards, that the biological factor 1s very 
important. 

SUMMARY 

(1) There is a greater resemblance between 
grades of pairs of adjacent (first and second, 
second and third, ete.) children than between 


pairs of non-adjacent (first and third, second 


for nee 


and fourth, ete.) children. Such a dilfere 
is clearly the result of the influence of environ 
mental factors only. Hereditary factors are 
eliminated by this procedure. 

(2) The average grade of children in small 
families is higher than the average grade of 
ehildren in larger families. 
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